“OL. 


LUID OIL 


REGISTERED 


Prevention of blackened yarn; fewer WHITE NON-FLUID OILS were 

broken ends; increased output per - the first scientifically made twister 
frame — are the important advan- ring lubricants and last many times 
tages obtained when WHITE NONS| need less frequent applica- 
FLUED OL. is used for the Jubricas tion than ‘other forms of Tubricant. 
tion of twister rings, Fhence , increased. Write today for special bulletin 55-4 
3 production of cleaner, better quality | on Twister Ring lubrication and iree 
yarn. 


testing sample. 


Southern District Manager: 

FALLS L, THOMASON, Charlotte, N. ©. YORK NEW JERSEY 
WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C.—Greenville; 8. Ga. 
Providence, R. I.~—Detrolt, Mich.—Ohieage, Louis, Mo. 

Works: Newark, N. J. 
DVERTISING 
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SONOCO introduced the SONOCO 


Cork Cot long before cork was generally 
accepted as a roll covering... From the 
beginning SONOCO’S exclusive cot con- 
struction (since patented) was developed 
to. overcome certain problems inherent 
in 

As widespread acceptance of cork 
grew the SONOCO Cot became the refined 
and perfected article it is today. No other 
cork cot equals all the special features 
exclusive with the SONOCO Cot— 


SQINOCO 
Sonoco Propucts Company 
== | HARTSVILLE 
S.C. 
PAPER CARRIERS 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1.50 per year tn 
advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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Millions of Dayco Roll coverings have been in 
service for years. They stay and stay on the job 


Seas HERE ARE IMPORTANT REASONS 
because their surface is so tough it never grooves, 
hollows out, flattens or distorts. Think how _ WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS 


many less ends down this could mean to you in 1 Large reduction of ends down. 


a year if your roll coverings were Daycos. 2 More foreign elements removed from 


Their tough surface is only one of many ad- --yarn. 
vantages. They are unaffected by hard ends 3 Specially compounded for uniform wear, 
or temperature changes. They are oil resisting, lengthening service life. , 
static free, remove more foreign elements from @ Equally effective for special types of 
the yarn, decrease flying lint. ) synthetic and synthetic blends of yarn. 
Dayco Roll Coverings work with cotton, 5 Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 


wool, synthetics or blends. Types are available 
for revolving clearers, flat clearers or any kind 
of frame. Write today for complete information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAIN SALES OFFICES: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
TEXTILE BULLETIN e@ June 1, 1946 


6 Not affected by temperature changes. 
7 Oil resisting and static free. | 
# No grooving—less ends down. 

9 Easy to apply. 
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BRING YOUR PROBLEMS... 
to our textile laboratory at Greenville, S. C. 
Our technicians have been able to help 
many other manufacturers improve their 


product or process and will be happy to 


serve you in any way they can. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
Greenville, Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, C. 
Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Continuous Stripper 


THAT MAKE IT 
EASIER 
TO MAKE GOOD 


CLOTH 


While not all of the impurities that find their way 
into the finished yarn package can be entirely elimi- 
nated, their number can be greatly reduced 
and kept to a reasonable minimum. 


There are 3 effective cleaning units where the great 
bulk of foreign particles can be attacked and removed 
from the stock. 


The Saco-Lowell #11 Dust and Waste Extractor is the 


first point of attack against these minute particles. that are now “getting by” we suggest you make a 
Here the great bulk of fine peppery leaf and dirt 1s re- nep and leaf count on ten square inches of cloth. 
moved. The next point of attack is at the card. Here, by Should you find this count too high our engineers 


using a “combat team” composed of the Continuous 
Stripper and the Waste Control Screen, it is possible to 


keep the cylinder wire in such an active condition that 
there is a definite reduction in the amount of nep, leaf SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
and other impurities in the web. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


may be able to make some helpful recommendations. 


As a means of estimating the amount of impurities Charlotte + Greenville + Atlanta 
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A check strap which has exactly 
the right degree of stiffness gives 
correct checking action, lasts 
longer and requires less attention. 
McLeod check straps fill the bill 
perfectly. 


Cut down loom stoppages with McLeod 
Harness and Jack Straps. The care 
used by McLeod in selecting leathers 
of great strength, uniform thickness, 
and low stretch pays you dividends in 
greater production and longer service. 


For that “springy” action which absorbs 
shock and gives long, trouble-free service, 
always use McLeod’s Spindle Bumper 


Straps. 
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Textile 


McLEOD TEXTILE MILL STRAPPING 
is the most satisfactory strapping you can 
get. Years of service to textile mills have 
given McLeod an intimate knowledge of 
your exact needs. Years of manufacturing 
experience have developed skill and crafts- 
manship among McLeod’s production organ- 
ization. This combination results in extra 
service and longer life—real economy for 
you. 


For tougher, longer-lasting Hold-Up Straps, 
always use McLeod’s. Made from selected 
‘leathers. 


You are sure to get the proper cushioning 
effect on your looms when you specify Mc- 
Leod Binder Leathers. They are hard 
grained, uniform in thickness, and have 
high tensile strength—they outperform and 
outlast ordinary binder leathers by a wide 
margin. 


For leather bumpers which can take severe 
punishment without losing their shock- 


resisting qualities, insist on McLeod Leather 
Bumpers. 


ather Belting 
Co. 
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CONTINUOUS DYEING OF 
TEXTILE MATERIALS 


United States Patent No. 2,396,908 
(Also known as Continuous Pigment Vat Dyeing) 


Issued March 19, 1946 


To Glenn F. Womble. Assignor to Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., a Corporation of Virginia 


THE INVENTION AND ITS OBJECT 


Owing to the fact that the U. S. Patent Office supply of copies 
of this patent paper are temporarily exhausted, we quote here, in 
part, from the text of the patent: 

“This invention relates to the process of continuous dyeing of tex- 
tile materials with vat dyestuffs. 

“The object of the invention is to provide a rapid economical and 
continuous method of vat dyeing, obtaining fesults comparable in 
depth of shade, fastness properties and appearance, to the products 
of the old and well known pigment-pad method, a two step process 
commonly used in the practice of dyeing vat colors of medium and 
heavy shades. 

“Dyeing with ‘vat’ dyestuffs is accomplished by reducing them 
chemically by a suitable reducing agent such as sodium hydrosulphite, 
to the leuco condition and dissolving them by means of a suitable 
alkali such as sodium hydroxide (commonly known as caustic soda). 
In this condition they are taken up by the affinity of the various 
fibers constituting the material, rinsed with water and subsequently 
oxidized by the oxygen of the air, or chemical oxidizing agents such 
as sodium perborate, sodium bichromate and acetic acid, hydrogen 
peroxide, and numerous others; rinsed again and usually soaped to 
remove any loose particles of dyestuff, to develop the shade, and 
increase the fastness properties and given a final rinsing with water 


to remove the soap. 


THE RESULTS FROM THE INVENTION 


“The ability to reduce (or dissolve) the dye simultaneously 
and continuously at rates of speed comparable to the usual 


methods for dyeing light shades. 


“Production of medium and heavy shades having a smooth 

appearance free from the usual disagreeable heavy dyed neps 
and irregular surface deposits which are usually present as a result 
of trying to dye same shades by the usual reduced pad continuous 
dyeing methods. This process is especially adapted to the use on 
heavy and closely woven goods such as ‘Windbreaker’ poplins and 
heavy twills of the types used for army wear, allowing unusual speeds 
of one hundred yards or more per minute. 
> “Ability to obtain fastness properties comparable to the slow 


and expensive pad-jig dyed fabrics.” 


APPLICATION OF THE INVENTION 


Textile materials to which this invention is applicable are defined 
in the patent papers as follows: | 

“Throughout this application all the processes are described as ap- 
phed to conventional prece goods of standard width, However, this 


invention Is applicable to narrow width goods and also single yarns 


and cords. Therefore, the word ‘fabric’ or ‘textile’ as used in this ap- 
plication is defined as including not only wide and narrow fabrics, 


but also single yarns and cords.” 


CLAIMS OF THE INVENTOR 


Six claims are set forth in the patent papers of which the following 
claim, No. 2, is cited by way of example: 

2. “Those steps in the method of solid color dyeing of one coh 
tinuous piece of textile material in one operation with vat dyestuffs, 
which comprise applying to the textile a fluid, unthickened, water 
dispersion of pigment, squeezing and drying by heating to remove 
a substantial portion of the water from the textile during move- 
ment of the textile without disturbing the pigment on the textile, im- 
mediately subjecting the dried and heated textile for a relatively 
short period of time to an alkaline reducing bath maintained at sub- 
stantially constant and relatively high concentration, and then sub- 
jecting the continuous length of textile to a squeezing action after 
such reducing bath to obtain thorough penetration of said reducing 


agent and contact with the pigments in the heated fabric.” 


STATUS OF THE INVENTION 

DURING THE WAR PERIOD 
The owners of this patent, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., realizing that this process was essential to the production of 
Army goods during the war period and that restrictions on its use 
generally by the industry would tend to bring about a critical short- 


age of Army goods of the required deep shades, made no effort to 


maintain its exclusive mghts to this process during the period of hos- 


tilities, and for six months after the cessation of hostilities. 

This was in full conformity with the spirit and the letter of a con- 
tract entered into by Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. with 
the United States Government, whereby patent owners “to further 
the prosecution of the war, aid in national defense and promote the 
common welfare,” granted “releases and royalty-free licenses to the 
Government to practice the inventions secured by their patents and 
applications for patents.” 

By its terms this contract terminated “on the date six months 
after the cessation of hostilities in all wars in which the United States 
is now engaged.” Accordingly this contract with the Government ex- 
pired as of March 2, 1946. 


LICENSING AGREEMENTS 


Upon expiration of this contract, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Inc. proceeded forthwith to make available to the industry 
Licensing Agreements under the terms of which Licensees will be 
enabled to enjoy all the benefits of this invention equally with River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., owner of the patent covering 


this exclusive process. 


Information as to these licensing agreements 
may be obtained from 


Research Engineering Division 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER 
COTTON MILLS, INC. 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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® Oratol L-48 is well worth meet- 
ing! This Sulphonated Hydroxy 
Amide paste has unusual deter- 
gent and emulsifying properties 
and gives a heavy, continuous 
foam — points of real interest in 


_ @ any print wash, boil-off, or other 


dyehouse job. 


You can use Oratol without hes- 
itation in either slightly acid or 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N.J. »- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 


alkaline solutions. It is unaffected 


by hard water or metallic salts, 
prevents the formation of lime 
soaps. It may be used alone as a 
full boil-off or, in lesser amounts, 
as a wash for printed fabrics. 
When used in conjunction with 
soap, it increases the stability of 
the soap and prevents the forma- 
tion of soap curds with lime. 


PASSAIC, WN. J. 


“BUT YOU 


OTHER MEMBERS OF 
OUR FAMILY OF 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS: 


ORATOL S POWDER 
(Sulphated Amide) 


SELLOGEN A S CONC 
(Aryl alky! sulfonate) 


SELLOGEN C 
(Higher Alcohol-Ester 
Compound) 


EMULSIFIERS 
L-32, L-34, L-45 
(Non-ionic higher fatty 
acid ester) 
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with Resloom....., felting 
- and consequent high shrinkage normally 
experienced with wool will not take place’ 


_ Laundry Age, January, 1946 


This statement by Arthur I. Anderson 
in “Laundry Age” confirms again what 
Monsanto textile chemists have been 
saying about that extraordinary melo- 
mine finish, Resloom: TRULY LAUNDER- 
ABLE WOOLENS ARE NOW POSSIBLE. 
What this means to laundries is, of 
course, only a fraction of what it means 
in satisfaction and service to consumers, 
and what it means, particularly, to the 
wool industry in new opportunities. 
Experience in mill, in finishing plant, 
in laundry and in actual service, shows 
that Resloom can give definitely ascer- 
tainable, definitely marketable values: 
(1) shrinkage control, (2) stability, and 
(3) quality, to practically all woolens 


and worsteds ...in suitings, shirtings, 
blankets, wool hose, accessories, etc. 


How Does Resloom Do It? 


The “secret” of Resloom’s success in this 
long-sought-for achievement is simple. 
When fibers of woven fabrics are 


_ passed through a water bath contain- 


ing a small concentration of Resloom, 
the water opens up the tiny interstices 
of the individual fibers, permitting the 


injection of the resin-forming chemicals 


into the heart of the fiber. In the sub- 
sequent curing, at around 300° F., the 
resin is formed inside the fibers, giving 


- the textile its stability without making 


it boardy in hand. No amount of 


50 


SHRINKAGE OF WOOL FLANNEL 


fir. Arthur |. Anderson, who conducted Resloom 


tests, examines a wool shirt after laundering. 


Mr. Anderson heads the New England Testing 
Laboratory, Somerville, Mass.; was formerly head 
of the American Institute of Laundering’s Depart- 


2, 5-min. suds — 3, 2-min. rinses. 4 
Speed 10 r.p.m. — neutral soap -— temp. 100° F. 
40 High levels — machine stopped while 


draining and filling. 


| UNTREATED FABRIC 
30 


PER CENT SHRINKAGE IN AREA 


10 


RESIN - STABILIZED FABRIC 


2 


CHART 4 — Number of Launderings 


“lhe “Jextile 


SERVINGAINDUSTRY...WHICH 


SERVES MANKIND 


ment of Washroom Research and Textiles. 


water, washing or dry cleaning will 
separate resin from fiber once the 
Resloom is cured. 

For complete technical data, Resloom 
samples, or arrangements for a dem- 
onstration in your operations, address: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


* Full text of quotation: 


“Numerous laundering tests conducted 
with wool fabrics resin-stabilized with 
Resloom reveal that even at high: machine 
speeds and/or in high-temperature wash- 
ing, felting and consequent high shrink- 
age normally experienced with wool will 
not take place. In fact, such fabrics when 
commercially available could be washed 
without use of numerous precautions 
now necessary. In addition to specicl 
equipment that would not be needed. 
it is apparent that more wool apparel 
would fall into the classification of 


*‘launderable’.”’ 


Resioom: Reg. U.S Par On 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS“ PLASTICS 
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STOP THESE! 


Stuck bearings on starting; 
Frequent readjustment; 
Frayed selvage on tapes; | 
Higher power consumption; 7 
High cleaning cost; 
Unequal wear of wood bearings; | 
Cut cylinders from off tapes; | 
Tapes jump off when started; 
Risk of fire from jumped tapes; 


..» by replacing your wood bearings 
and tin tension pulleys with | 


MEADOWS PRECISION 


| BALL- BEARING TENSION PULLEYS = 


M-22W—Whitin Spinning 
M-22S—Saco Lowell & 

‘ Saco-Petit Spinning 
B-259 — Twisters 


B-241—Spinning (14 shaft) 
B-242—Twisting (14 shaft) 


M-21—Spinning (% shaft) 
B-258 — Twisting (1% shafe) 


B-243—3 Ib. (% shafe) 
B-244—4 Ib. (% shaft) 

B-245—$ th. (1% shafo) 
B.247—7%% Ib. (1% shaft) 
B-250—11 Ib- (1% shaft) 


Pulley B-214-LA Spinning 
1x4 Pulley B-212-RA Twisting 
2 x 4 Pulley B-212-RA Twisting 


Many mills pay for them with labor 
and power savings, and increased 
production in one year’s time. 

® More uniform spindle speeds 

® Maintain permanent adjustment 

® No stuck bearings 


Lubricate only twice a year 
(every 5000 hours) 


® Eliminate tape jump-off due to stuck 
or worn bearings 


Different pulley sizes, brackets and 
weights to handle ag! frame from 
lightest spinning to heaviest cable 
twisting. 

Our representatives will check your 
frames with Stroboscope and tension 


scales and make proper recommenda- 


tion. 


Also Four-Spindle Drive Band Ten- 
sion Pulleys, Bands, Ball-Bearing 
Cylinder Units, Meadows Superior 
Saddles, Separator Shields, Worsted 
Roving Pulleys, Band-to-Tape Drive 


Conversions. 


Representatives 


JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, $. C. 


WALTER S. COLEMAN, 
P.0. Box 722, Salisbury, #. C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 
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_ The simple fact that during the war our Army’s tanks, 
tractors and self-propelled big guns required V-belts of a 
strength and durability never thought possible before is 
bringing substantial benefits to Gates V-belt users today. 
That is because Gates developed these greatly superior 


V-belts for our combat units—and here is why this fact is All Gates 
now important to YOU:.- V-Belts are 
‘Built With 


Every improvement developed by Gates 
for U. S. Combat Units— and many later 
improvements, also—have been added, day 
by day, to the quality of the Standard Gates 
Vulco Ropes which have been delivered to 
you. 


As a result, long before the war was over, you were getting in 
your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes a product built to far higher 
service standards than any V-belts ever built by anyone before the 
war. 

And the improvement by no means ended there. Through con- 
tinuing specialized research, the service qualities of these superior 
Gates Vulco Ropes have been still further improved as all of Gates 
facilities and energies have been returned to the service of industry. 

These are the simple reasons why the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
you are getting today are delivering far better service than any 
V-belts ever built before! 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
DENVER, Colorado 


World’s Largest Makers of V-Belts 


THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


Engineering IN ALL INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 
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DRIVE 


re 


PIVOTAN ROCKWOOD ROCKWOOD 


LEATHER PIVOTED MOTOR PULLEYS 
BELTING 


WESTINGHOUSE 


MOTORS 


NOTE: The Production Drive is the most accurate 
method of setting and maintaining correct belt 
tension under all load conditions. 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers ATLANTA, GEORGIA Distributors 
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Ready Go... REGARDLESS RAIN 


Thanks to A Q U A K () L, 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes 


QUAROL is now available for civil- suits, sport jackets and slacks and all 
ian use for weather proofing kinds of rainwear fabrics. 
fabrics, giving the same protection to Aquarol will assure customer satis- 
the fabrics as given to our Armed faction and added sales value without 
Forces. increasing finishing costs. 3 
Mill men know that to specify Produced to meet government speci- 
Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- fications during the war and now to 
lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski meet the demand of the public. 


-_ Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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GUEST 


Senator 


Mr. Boyd E. Payton 
President, Virginia C. I. O. Council 
110 North Eighth Street 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir: 

OME weeks ago you wrote me a 
\ 7 letter enclosing resolutions adopted 
by the Political Action Committee of 
the C. I. O. at a Sunday meeting in 
Richmond. These resolutions were in- 
temperate, personally abusive, scurril- 
ous, and, in part, were direct lies and 
false insinuations. This was a very typ- 
ical performance of the low standard 
which characterizes the political attacks 
instituted against any public man the 
Political Action Committee cannot con- 
trol. Your resolution placed me on the 
No. 1 C. I. O. purge list to receive first 
priority for the allocation of campaign 
money from the funds your Political 
Action Committee has set aside to de- 
feat those who have stood firmly against 
C. I. O. domination, 


Among other things, you compared 
me to Hitler and said I was attempting 
to destroy the Democratic and Ameri- 
can process of government. Yet, the 
C. I. O., in Atlantic City only recently, 
adopted resolutions approving the com- 
munistic foreign policy of Russia and 
condemning the foreign policy of 
America and Great Britain. The lead- 
ers of the C. I. O. appear to have con- 
fused the Russian form of government 


with American democracy. 


When you met in Richmond the im- 


portance of getting my political scalp 


™ was emphasized when you imported 


your Outside big-wigs of the C. I. O. to 
harang the gathering. Allen S. Har- 
= wood, presicent of the P. A. C.-C. I. O. 
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of Washington was there. James B. 
Carey of Washington, secretary and 
treasurer of the C. I. O., who recently 
Mr. 
Carey was quoted in the Times-Dis- 


toured Russia, was also there. 


patch as saying “it is high time to 


make a change in the Virginia repre 


sentative in Congress,” and urged the 
group to ‘get the ball ralling to sweep 
Smith and Byrd out of office.” Tilford 
Dudley of New York, another head 
official of the P. A. C., was there. I 
feel complimented that so many high 
officials of the C. I. O. considered my 
defeat of sufficient importance for them 
to journey to Richmond to tell the Vir- 
ginia voters how. to vote in a Virginia 
political campaign. 

The Southern representatives in Con- 
gress who have refused to bow to the 
dictation of the C. I. O. have been no- 


tified of impending political slaughter, 


and newspapers report a large slush 
fund has been set aside to accomplish 
this purpose. 


In Atlantic City George Baldanzi, an 
assistant director of the Southern C. 1. 
O. purge committee, was wildly cheer- 
ed when he told of his plans to defeat 
Southern representatives, and he stated 
that ‘this is the most important under- 
taking that has ever been made by the 


I can well understand the anger of 
you and your associates at my introduc- 
tion of legislation to compel unions to 
incorporate and make reports of their 
financial receipts and disbursements, 
and likewise to be held financially re- 
sponsible for their contracts. Your de- 
nunciation of me came very shortly 


after this bill was introduced in the 


Senate. Sidney Hillman, speaking at a 
meeting in Atlantic City, told of dety- 


‘ing a Congressional committee and re- 


fusing to produce C. I. O. books, be- 
cause, said Hillman, “it was none of 
their business.”’- The last thing arrogant 
labor leaders want is for union mem- 
bers who pay their dues to know how 
their money is spent. By Federal law, 
a corporation is prohibited from mak- 
ing political contributions. An individ- 
ual must report and pay a gift tax on 
any political contribution he makes 
above a certain amount. Yet, labor 
unions, such as the C. I. O., can and do 
spend great sums in political cam- 
paigns without making either a report 
or an accounting either to the govern- 
ment or to their own membership. | 
predict that labor union leaders will be 
compelled to disclose what they are 
doing with the money they collect from 
their members just as all corporations 
are required to make an accounting to 
their stockholders. 


I strongly favor collective bargain- 
ing and always have. I believe labor 
unions have a proper and rightful place 
in the business economy of America, 
and sooner or later the great rank and 
file of the working men in America 
will realize that such leaders as Hill- 
man, Lewis and Petrillo are doing in- 
finitely more harm to them and to the 
labor union movement than the most 
violent opponent of labor unions could 
possibly accomplish. 


The challenge has been given, and 
this challenge I accept. 
Very truly yours, 


HARRY ByRD. 
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How much pressure is built up against 
beam-flanges, as the warp-ends are wound 
on the beam? How much pressure does it 
take to crush a beam-barrel, push the 
heads off, cause it to deflect, and cause the 
tie-rods to fail? 

Only recently has there been any means 
of obtaining answers to questions like 
these, and of accurately measuring the 
magnitude of forces so far unknown. In 
fact, until the present day of metal beams 
and electric strain gages, specific data was 
not available. But now, these gages can 
be located at critical points on a steel 
beam, and wired to remote-indicating 
instruments. Readings taken progres- 
sively as the beam is warped show the de- 
flection effects of a full beam. These read- 
ings show exactly what degree of stress is 


built up against the beam-flanges by all 
types of yarn... including the synthetics 
which have very little friction character- 
istics to make the threads adhere to each 
other. And they accurately indicate the 
distribution of load across the face of the 
beam-flange. 

Average readings on the full beam may 
indicate, after concentrated study, ma- 
terials which are better suited to the con- 
struction of beams. They may also pro- 
vide the answer to the question as to how 
large a beam should be... and point the 
way to other improvements as yet unap- 
parent. Whatever the outcome, this study 
(and others related to it) moves forward 
continuously at C&K ... all in the single 
direction of helping you to weave your 
type of fabric faster, better, at lower cost. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. 
FA + CHARLOTTE + ALLENTOWN, PA 
Crompton & Knowles Jecquerd & Supply Co. // 
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merican Gotton Manu acturers Hssociation 


HE sesquicentennial of the American Cotton Manu- 

facturers Association was observed last month when 
the organization held its annual convention at the Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., May 14-16. The three-day meet- 
ing closed with the election of Walter $. Montgomery of 
Spartan Mills at Spartanburg, $. C., as chairman of the 
board of government, and the re-election of Dr. William 
Plummer Jacobs as president and treasurer. Mr. Mont- 
gomery succeeds Charles A. Cannon of Cannon Mills Co. 
at Kannapolis, N. C., in the chief members’ elective post. 
He in turn was succeeded as first vice-president of the as- 
sociation by Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., of Callaway Mills at La- 
Grange, Ga., and Harvey W. Moore of Brown Mfg. Co. 
at Concord, N. C., was chosen second vice-president. 

J]. Craig Smith of Avondale Mills at Sylacauga, Ala., 
W. A. L. Sibley of Monarch Mills at Union, S. C., and 
Paul J. McKenney of Swift Mfg. Co. at Columbus, Ga., 
were elected to the board of government. They join cur- 
rent members as well as George M. Wright of Republic 


Cotton Mills at Great Falls, S$. C., and A. K. Winget of 


Efird Mfg. Co. at Albemarle, N. C., who were re-elected. 
The A. C. M. A. executive: committee was increased in 
membership from five to seven, consisting of the board 
chairman, two vice-presidents and four other members: 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Cannon, Charles C. Hertwig of Bibb Mfg. 
Co. at Macon, Ga., and R. E. Henry of Dunean Mills at 
Greenville, S. C.; the four alternate members are Mr. Sib- 
ley, Mr. Winget, Joe L. Lanier of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. 
Co. and W. N. Banks of Grantville (Ga.) Mills. 


The convention opened Tuesday afternoon, May 14, with - 


Mr. Cannon presiding. After a record attendance was re- 
ported, greetings were extended by Governor R. Gregg 
Cherry of North Carolina, Hugh M. Comer for the Cotton- 
Textile Institute and R.-L. Harris for the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. In his address Mr. Can- 
non reviewed the past 50 years of accomplishments of the 
textile industry, laying particular stress upon the contribu- 
tions made by the textile industry toward the winning of 
the war. He emphasized the responsibility of the industry 
to carry on and strengthen its service. The speaker paid 
tribute to the men and women who went from the industry 
into military service, and called upon the industry to take 
them back into their former jobs and give the veterans an 
Opportunity to build their futures. He pointed to the in- 
creasing numbers who are returning to employment in the 
textile industry. 
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“I do not believe,” Mr. Cannon said, ‘that the present 
management expects to be the undertakers of this industry. 
In spite of competition from synthetic fibers and the threat 
of cheap imports from countries which have much lower 
costs, we must maintain the textile industry in the United 
States with a reserve capacity which will meet any future 
emergency.’ He expressed faith in the management of in- 
dustry to succeed. The association’s chairman told of the 
efforts of the association to induce the removal of emer- 
gency controls, called upon the industry to coritinue its 
efforts to that end, and urged efforts to increase production. 
He said, “The American way is to allow the price to in- 
crease, and the production will increase. The result of this 
would be an increase in supply and a decrease in demand. 
Competition would soon level the curve.’ Thus, he said, we 
would end inflation. 

He emphasized the point that with the right to regulate 
also goes a responsibility to prevent the collapse of indus- 
try, and stated that the American people will not be 
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regimented. He also decried the widely extensive and 
rapidly growing black market, and laid it at the door of 
price control and O. P. A. inefficiency. He urged the in- 
dustry to continue its insistence upon the removal of con; 
trols. He concluded his address by calling for the repeal 
of the Wagner Act and offered full co-operation to the 
many Southern mills which have recently changed hands. 

President Wm. P. Jacobs declared that the textile in- 
dustry stands at the crossroads with momentous decisions to 
make. He pointed out that textile costs have greatly in- 
creased during World War II. Cotton, he said, has in- 
creased 215 per cent and labor more than 100 per cent, 
and there has been a perceptible decrease in output per 
man hour. 

Science, Dr. Jacobs added, has not improved textile 
processes as greatly as processes in other manufactures, and 
_ recent years have witnessed a steady narrowing of margins 
per unit as the industry has, prior to the war, lived in a 
tight buyer’s market. During the war it has suffered from 
inadequate ceiling prices. Thus, he stated, industry has no 
control over its own prices and little control over its costs. 
The association's president pointed out that these funda- 
mental facts have forced an increase in the trend toward 
integration of textile mills, a switch from cotton to syn- 
thetic fibers, and the integration of mills in turn has forced 
converters to protect their yardage by widespread purchases 
of Southern mills. This trend, he stated, is yet to prove 
whether it will be beneficial or injurious to the industry and 
to the South. 

The second speaker insisted upon closer, more friendly 
relationships between the Southern cotton farmers and their 
best friends, the mills, and he paid a warm tribute to the 
‘fearless and farsighted leadership’ of Senator John H. 
Bankhead and other members of Congress who have faith- 
fully served the cotton farmer. | 

He warned the industry of the trend toward radicalism, 
which he described as a well entrenched and growing ele- 
ment of state socialism. He stated that at the crossroads, 
industry faces the right highway, which leads to democracy, 
freedom of enterprise, sovereignty of man, the right to own 
property, the right to make a profit, steady employment, 
permanent payrolls and industrial growth. Then he pointed 
to the left road of state socialism with its controls, restric- 
tions and regimented economy, with man’s importance re- 
duced, and ultimate chaos. He warned that the left road 
will carry us to join the other nations of the world which 
have failed. 


He pointed to the steady liquidation of the textile in- 
dustry and the decrease in spindles from 37,900,000 in 
1925 to 23,800,000 in 1946, and reminded the manufac- 
turers that the first exodus of the textile industry was from 
Old England to New England, the second from New Eng- 
land to the South, and that now we may be facing the third 
exodus, which may take the world center of textiles away 
from the South and out of the United States to Latin Amer- 
ica or the Orient. To solve these problems Dr. Jacobs call- 
ed for sound decisions at the crossroads, and called for clos- 
er co-operation among the mills. 

The Tuesday evening session, identified as Bankhead | 
Night, featured the remarks of United States Senator John | 
H. Bankhead of Alabama, long active in the cause of cot- 
ton. The address of Senator Bankhead, who was detained 
in Washington and could not appear, followed those of 
Walter L. Randolph, president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, relative to leadership in the field of cot- 
ton. The legislator was presented a silver service by the asso- 
ciation in recognition of services he has rendered to the in- 
dustry. The presentation speech was delivered by Donald - 
Comer of Avondale Mills. 

The veteran member of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee struck vigorously at Federal controls, stating that poli- 
cies of the Office of Price Administration “have been re- 
sponsible for a large part of the decrease in cotton con- 
sumption since 1942.’ He referred to Federal controls as a 
“necessary evil” whose ‘‘indefinite continuance is favored 
only by those who believe in a planned economy.” 

Mentioning the part O. P. A. has played in the control 


_of textile prices and the possibility of its placing a ceiling — 


on the price of raw cotton, the Alabama senator placed a 
large part of the blame for the decrease in cotton consump- 
tion at the door of the Federal agency. Short-sighted price 
policy, he claimed, has made it very difficult to produce 
cotton textiles. “I know of but one way to get maximum 
production of cotton textiles,’ he added, ‘‘and that is to 
allow a sufficient profit to get them produced.” 

He reiterated his intention to oppose a ceiling on raw 
cotton prices, and to continue his fight for equality of agri- 
cultural income with industrial income. “No smear cam- 
paign by radio commentators or newspaper columnists,” 
he said, “is going to stop me.” Pointing to recent increases 
in textile wages, he stated that during the war the weekly 
earnings of U. S. industrial workers increased over 70 per 
cent, while at the same time weekly earnings of cotton tex- 
tile workers increased 110 per cent. He added that the 


J. D. Sandridge (in white dinner jacket) announces winners of the golf tournament held Wednesday afternoon. Charles A. Cannon, outgoing president 
of the American Cotten Manufacturers Association, stands beside him. Seated at the head of banquet table are speakers, association officials and their 


wives. 
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from finest thread to coarsest yarns 
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Whitin builds Twisters in great variety — Twisters for many fibers, | aa eh, 
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qualities upon which you may depend — 


2. Soundness of design and construction 
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Corp., Painesville, Ohio 
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basic wage rate schedule of textile workers rose about 95 
per cent during the war, from approximately 39 cents per 
hour to over 70 cents per hour. 

“As you know,’’ Senator Bankhead said, have concern- 
ed myself with the problems of the cotton farmers for a 
number of years. I am glad to be able to say that there ts 
no conflict between your interests (the manufacturer's 1n- 
terests) and those of the producers. Instead, the opposite 
is true. Your times of prosperity and the prosperity of the 
farmers is interdependent in many ways. I do not think you 
can be prosperous unless the farmers are prosperous; I do 
not think the cotton farmers can be prosperous unless you 
are prosperous. He urged the cotton farmer and the cotton 
manufacturer to look more and more to the domestic mar- 
ket, adding that although he felt the export market to be 
important, he did not count upon it for the disposal of 
surpluses over any considerable number of years. He 
stressed the value of cotton goods and stated that before 
the war they were taken too much for granted. Now, he 
said, those people who formerly considered cotton goods 
as plebian, realize that for many uses there are no substt- 
tutes for cotton. In attempting to increase the consump- 
tion of raw cotton he reminded that “the sale of textiles 
helps just as much in proportion as the sale of raw cotton.” 

The first “work session” Wednesday morning, with 
Walter Montgomery presiding, heard two nationally known 


economists describe cotton textiles as “‘an industry in which 


profits have been moderate, yet which through the years has 
made a remarkable improvement in the wages paid its em- 
ployees.”” Dr. Jules Backman of the New York University 
school of commerce and Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief eco- 
nomist of the National Industrial Conference Board, re- 
viewed for the manufacturers their recently published study 
entitled, Economics of the Cotton Textile Industry. Using 
huge blow-ups of charts included in their book, Dr. Back- 
man and Mr. Gainsbrugh opened the second day's first ses- 
sion. 


Using Bureau of Internal Revenue figures, Mr. Gains- 
brugh showed that in 1942, at the peak of wartime opera- 
tions, net income after taxes was only 4.7 per cent of sales. 
The 1943 preliminary figure was 3.6 per cent, he added, 
and no figures from tax. sources are yet available for years 
since that time. Frequently statements are made purporting 
to show ‘‘profits before taxes,’ but these, he indicated, are 


On the golf course at Pinehurst, left to right: Jules Backman, G. H. 
Dunlap and Allen Barton. 
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A seene from Wednesday night's A. C. M. A. banquet. Herman Cone, 
president of Proximity Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, N. C., stands in center 
of three-man group at left. 


meaningless. ‘Taxes, which have increased tremendously 
during recent years, are as much a part of the cost picture 
as any other cost item. Within less than a generation. this 
industry has found itself struggling for existence against 
a rising tide of liquidations, bankruptcies, re-organizations 
and losses.’’ He showed that over a 14-year period, 1926- 
1939, bankruptcies and tax payments left the industry 
“some $64,000,000 in the red at its entrance into the war- 
stimulated decade of the forties.”’ 

Dr. Backman, who in addition to his position at New 
York University has been technical advisor to the industry 
members of the President’s Cost of Living Committee and 
economic consultant to the O. P. A. foreign information 
branch, used charts to show the tremendous increase in 
average hourly earnings in cotton manufacturing. . Figures 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics show, he said, that 
average hourly earnings in cotton manufacturing have in- 
creased more than 88 per cent from August, 1939, to the 
end of 1945, and these figures do not include the recent 
extensive increases throughout the industry. This 88 per 
cent increase for cotton manufacturing compared with an 
increase for nondurable goods of 61 per cent, and for all 
manufacturing industries in the U. S. of only 59 per cent. 

Increases in average weekly earnings for cotton manufac- 
turing have been even more startling, Dr. Backman said, 
showing a rise of 109 per cent from August, 1939, to 


‘December, 1945, as compared with a nondurable goods rise 


of 78 per cent, and a rise for all manufacturing industries 
ot 74 per cent. Other phases of the volume, which associa- 
tion executives prophesied would become a source-book 
for the entire industry, showed that in 1939, the date of 
the last census of manufactures, the textile mill products 
and other fiber manufactures group was the largest pro- 
vider of jobs in the nation. . 


Figures were listed showing a consumption of raw cot- | 


ton amounting to 9,650,000 bales of raw cotton in 1945, 
The major outlet for the domestic crop, the report shows, 
is found directly in the cotton-growing states, whose tex- 
tile mills annually account for about nine-tenths of all cot- 
ton consumed in the entire country. ‘These areas,” said 
Dr. Backman, “have rapidly emerged as the principal cot- 
ton-processing center of the world.” He pointed to the de- 
cline of the textile industry during the past 20 years, cit- 
ing a decrease of over 14,000,000 spindles from 1925 to 
1945. In order to save itself, he said, the industry must 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN’S editor, David Clark (at end of table, facing 
camera), celebrates his birthday with a group of friends at the banquet 
Wednesday night. 


concentrate on programs of research tending to increase its 
manufacturing margin. | 

Fuller Callaway presided during the second work session, 
held Wednesday afternoon, at which an industry-wide pub- 
lic relations program was discussed thoroughly. Pendleton 
Dudley of Pendleton Dudley & Associates, New York City, 
public relations firm, described the need of the cotton tex- 
tile industry for a program of public education. “In addi- 
tion to the fact that the fostering of friendly ‘and sympa- 
thetic public opinion gains a form of invaluable insurance,” 
he said, “the specific benefits include attracting and holding 
desirable employees by gaining new public respect for their 
work and stimulating their own pride in their jobs. Better 
understanding by government naturally results from better 
understanding by the public, as does better consumer ac- 
ceptance of the products of the industry.” 

Much of the data -collated by Dr. Backman and Mr. 
Gainsbrugh will be used in Mr. Dudley's public relations 
program, it was indicated during the discussions. Mr. 
Dudley was retained by a committee of mill executives to 
study the industry with a view toward making recommen- 
dations for the improvement of public understanding. “A 
survey made by a leading public opinion poll organization 
has recently shown that the average American thinks of 
the industry, not as it is today, but as it was 100 years ago, 
Mr. Dudley told the association. “You are rightfully proud 
of the advances your industry has made. Your communi- 
ties here in the South provide some of the finest living and 
working conditions in the world. It is unfair to you and 
your workers that such a large part of the public should 
_ think of the industry in terms of the past,’’ he continued. 

Mr. Dudley was introduced by G. Ellsworth Huggins, 
president of Catlin-Fatish Co., and chairman of the com- 
mittee sponsoring the trade study. The talk was illustrated 
by slides which showed the results of the survey, conditions 
as they exist within the industry, and a plan for the im- 
provement of public understanding. Basic in the plan ts 
an arrangement whereby the mills in all parts of the coun- 
try would co-operate in supplying information to a central 
point for dissemination to interested publications. Mr. 
Dudley pointed out that for too long the organizations rep- 
resenting the industry in New England and in the South 
have suffered through lack of an information center for 
the entire industry. Luther Hodges, vice-president in 
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net of 65; 


charge of the manufacturing division of Marshall Field & 
Co., urged support of the program and declared that the 
industry stands to benefit immeasurably from such action. 

How the cotton mill village started and what, it means 
today in the textile industry's economy was explained by 
Dr. William Hays Simpson, professor of political science 
at Duke University. The speaker told the manufacturers 
at the second day’s afternoon session that the mill village 
grew up as a necessity because pioneer textile men found 
it necessary to provide housing for their new employees 
who came down out of the Blue Ridge mountains to work 
in the first cotton mills of the South. 

The Duke professor, who is making an extensive, mill- 
by-mill survey of educational, recreational and religious 
facilities in five Southern states, added that mill houses are 
easily comparable with non-mill houses nearby, and that 


they are frequently much better from the standpoint of. 


comfort. Rents charged by mill companies, ranging from 
25 cents to 75 cents per room per week, are usually about 
one-fifth the rents charged for non-mill-owned houses. 
Educational and recreational facilities of mill communi- 
ties are frequently far superior to facilities found in non- 
industrial areas,’ said Dr. Simpson, “and the industry is 
spending millions of dollars annually in an attempt to aid 
the welfare of its employees.’’ He said he had no recom- 
mendations to make concerning the continuation or the 
elimination of the village system. His study, he added, 
was merely factual. | 
Announcement of prize winners in the golf tournament 
and skeet shoot, both held Wednesday afternoon, was made 
at the banquet that night. J. D. Sandridge, golf chairman, 
listed the following contestants as recipients of prizes: 
George West of Dixie Mercerizing Co. at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., low gross of 77; Tom Dashiell of Montgomery 
(Ala.) Mills, second low gross of 81; 
Draper Corp. at Hopedale, Mass., 
J. Neal of Rex Mills, Inc., 


Erwyn Darrin of 
low net of 63: Elliot 
at Ranlo, N. C., second low 
S. M. Beattie of Woodside Cotton Mills at 
Greenville, $. C., high gross of 118; and Walter Dillard 
of Pomona Mfg. Co. at Greensboro, N. C 
In the Associate Members Division. 
lanta, Ga. 


., high net of 89. 
Charles Yates of At- 
, posted a low gross of 73; J. M. Isom had the 
second low gross of 80; E. P. Dodge turned in the low net 
of 68, and O. V. Russell had second low net with a 69: 
high net went to D. M. Cooper (Continued on Page 52) 


Another group of golfers. Left to right 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., and Walter Dillard. 


: Reuse Joyner, Jean Schenck, 
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THE CATALYST TO 


CHART NEW COURSES FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Boron Fluoride Etherate... . valuable cata- 
lytic chemical of wide ranging potentiali- 
ties for American Industry! 

This new liquid fluorine compound has 
a multitude of uses. Technical literature— 
filling volumes—contains extensive data on 
the reactions catalyzed by BF; as well as 
by its complexes with other organic mole- 
cules. Repeated reference is made to its 
superiority to other catalysts since reac- 
tions are moderated and fewer undesirable 
by-products result. 

Outlined at right are some of the prin- 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Nules and Technical Service Offices; Atlanta + Baltimore Birmingham (Ala. ) 

ton + Bridgeport (Conn.) Buffalo Charlotte (N.C.) + Chicago 
Houston + Kansas City 
Minneapolis - New York Philadelphia « Pittsburgh Providence (R. 1.) 
Utica (N. Y.) 


Cleveland Denver + Detroit 


San Francisco .- Seattle + St. Louis 
Yakima (Wash. ) 


In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
tn Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


Montreal . Toronte . Vancouver 
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cipal applications for BF, as a catalyst. Per- 
haps they indicate ways in which you can 
utilize a chemical of these characteristics in 
your development or production program. 

Boron Fluoride Etherate is commercially 
available in drums. For full information, 
contact General Chemical Company, Flu- 
orine Division, 40 Rector Street, New York 
6, N. Y. When writing, if you outline your 
proposed application for this new catalyst, 
the technical experts of our Fluorine Divi- 
sion can work with you toward an early 
solution of your problem. 


Los Angeles 


Wenatchee 


~ 


Physical Properties 


Formyla: 
C, H. 
,0.BF, 

C, H. 
Mol. Wit. 141.9 
Melting Pt. Less than —60°C 
Boiling Pt. 125°C 
Spec. Gr. 1.14 at 25°C 
47 BY, min. 


Some of the Principal Reactions 
Catalyzed by BF; 


/, Polymerization of unsaturated 
compounds such as olefins, diolefins, 
vinyl ethers, fatty oils, and terpenes. 
The products may be solid polymers 
useful as plastics or liquids as in the 
bodying of drying oils for paints and 
varnishes. 

2. Condensation of aromatic nuclei 
with olefins and diolefins, paraffins, 


and olefins, and aromatic nuclei or 
olefins with acids. 


3. Asa cyclizing agent for rubber. 
4. As an esterification catalyst. 


5. As a catalyst in the synthesis of 
aliphatic acids from alcohols and 
carbon monoxide. 


6. As a promoter and dehydrating 
agent in the sulfonation and nitra- 
tion of aromatic compounds, 
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Housekeeping, Maintenance 
Discussed tastern Carolina 


\ 


A the regular spring meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association's Eastern Carolina Division, Sidney 
Green, treasurer of Eno Cotton Mills at Hillsboro, N. C., 
was elected chairman to succeed Virgil E. McDowell, as- 
sistant superintendent of Rosemary Mfg. Co. at Roanoke 

Rapids, N. C. A. R. Marley, superintendent of Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co. Plant No. 1 at Durham, N. C., was. ad- 
vanced to the vice-chairmanship of the group, and G. E. 
Moore, superintendent of J. M. Odell Mfg. Co, at Bynum, 
N. C., was named to succeed Mr. Marley as secretary. 

The meeting took place May 4 at the North Carolina 
State College school of textiles, Raleigh. Principal discus- 
sion topics were housekeeping, cleaning and maintenance 
of machinery. A stenographic abstract of the proceedings 
follows: 


CHAIRMAN MCDOWELL: 
as follows: 


The first discussion question ts 
“Overhead Cleaning—(a) When is cleaning 
_ done? .Give advantages of times selected for cleaning; (b) 
What methods of cleaning are used? Give advantages of 
your methods.” 

M. E. ALLISON, safety director, Eno Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro, N. C.: We use compressed air and have very light 
aluminum pipes, which are used to blow down overhead. It 
is done when the machine is standing, usually on the third 
shift. 

SYDNEY GREEN, vice-president, Eno Cotton Mills: In the 
weave room we blow down every Saturday, when production 
is stopped. Then we have several men, with ladders, who 
wipe the fluorescent shades and fixtures. We find that in 
the weave room we cannot blow. off the lint and dust, but 
have to wipe it off by hand. Perhaps we run more humidity 
than the rest of you do. 

A. L. OLDHAM, ‘carder, Plant No. 2, Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Erwin, N. C.: We blow down the cards during each 
shift, while machinery is operating; but on the roving and 
drawing frames we brush down during the lunch hour, 
while they are standing. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How about the windows ited the 
sides of the building? How do you clean those ? 

Mr. OLDHAM: We mop those down. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you have a special mop or brush for 
that ? 

Mr. OLDHAM: Yes, sir. We make a mop. 

Mr. GREEN: I should like to ask Mr. Oldham if he does 
not get lint in his cards by blowing down during the shift. 

Mr. OLDHAM: I think we get some, but by blowing down 
every eight hours I don’t think we get much. Prior to this we 
did stop off and blow down once a week, but we found that 
by doing it only once a week so much stuff got up there 
that it would turn loose and fall. So we decided to try this 
method, and we think we get better results. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What kind of lights do you have, Mr. 
Oldham ? 3 
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Mr. OLDHAM: Just regular electric lights with shades. 
CHAIRMAN McDowELL: How do you clean those off ? 
Mr. OLDHAM: We mop them off. 

CHAIRMAN McDowELL: Do you wipe them off from the 
floor, or does the man get on a ladder? 

Mr. OLDHAM: He gets up on a ladder about twice a 
year and washes them. Other than that he just wipes them 
from the floor, 

CHAIRMAN McDoweLL_: While we are speaking about 
lights, I wonder how many of you check the lighting in 
your rooms by putting on a light meter and seeing what 
candlepower you have? Have you ever checked on that by 
putting on the light meter before you wash your shades and 
then afterwards, Mr. Oldham ? 

Mr. OLDHAM: No, sir, we have not done that, but we 
find that with washing them only once every six months 
there is quite a difference after they are washed. They do 
get dull. 3 

CHAIRMAN McDowELL: Also under overhead cleaning 
would come your shafting and your bearings. Is just blow- 
ing those off sufficient, or do you have any particular sched- 
ule for mopping those and cleaning those off? 

Mr. OLDHAM: We oil those every two weeks in winter; 
and at the time we oil them we wipe them thoroughly, 


while we are standing. 


CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: Right along the same line 
there I think we brought out the point of the time element— 
when is the best time to do it. It seems that most of you do 
it while you are running, on either the first, second or third 
shift. How many of us put off all that work until Saturday 
and do it just once a week, on Saturday? Mr. Horner? 

EDWARD C. HORNER, overseer of carding and spinning, 
Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills: We don’t do ours on Sat- 
urday, but we do stop off one day during the week, partic- 
ularly in the card room, and blow down. It is not done on 
Saturday morning but is done during the week. We stop 
off the cards. Up in the spinning room we blow it out up 
there during the lunch hour. We are standing at the time. 
That is done once every other day in the spinning. room. 
The hangers we mop off once a week. The lights we clean 
off twice a year, using a ladder. The man gets up there 
and takes the cotton off and washes the shades. That is 
done twice a year. We have a stick about four feet long 
with which a man standing on the ladder can reach the 
ceiling. We have a ladder high enough so that his shoulders 
are level with the light shade. That stick ts V-shaped and 
has a piece of card clothing on it. He just drags that down 
along the wire and brings the cotton down to the shade, 
where he can reach it and take it off. 

]. B. HUTCHINSON, overseer of weaving, Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: We clean once a month— 
brush down. We have a fiber brush on about a ten-foot 
handle; it is flexible, and we can loop it over the pipe or 
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You Will Find Barium's 


The analytical laboratory of a very large rayon 
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dium sulphide for metallic impurities by means 
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any way we like. We have fluorescent lights. We clean the 
fixtures from the ladder, weekly, except two that are hung 
on chains. For those we take two bottle brushes and twis: 
the two together and make a V-shaped brush. That cleans 
all the lint out of those chain links... It is just as Mr. Horner 
does, only we use a brush rather than card clothing, because 
the lint is hard to get out of the links. We do that Saturday 
morning, while we are standing. We have a curtain on a 
frame that we hang in front of the unit heaters, and we 
blow the stuff out of there—the accumulated dust and lint. 
Having the curtain in front of the heater keeps the dust 
from flying out over the room. It is made out of duck, with 
a bar on the bottom for weight, and we hang that up there. 
We try to blow those heaters out every three weeks; some- 
times they go a little longer, but we try to get to them every 
three weeks. We do that in summer as well as winter. 

C. C. CATES, assistant superintendent, Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills: We use compressed air all through the mill. 
In both the card room and the spinning room we blow 
down twice a week, usually on Tuesdays and Fridays. We 
do it at lunch. We do the same thing on the unit heaters. 
We let them go once for too long and had to take them 
apart and clean them. Our unit heaters, fortunately, are 
next to the windows, so we open the windows and blow 
that stuff out the window. In our spinning room we have a 
monitor which runs the length of the department, so we 
blow that out every day. That keeps it pretty clean. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If you have a monitor I imagine you 
have a walkway. How do you get the dust out of there ? 

Mr. CatrEs: We brush that out—do it about once a 
month. We stop down while doing that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next subject is the cleaning of the 
machinery in all departments. We want you to tell us what 
you do in your own particular department. The question is: 
“When are machines cleaned? (a) Give advantages of 


times selected for cleaning and state if cleaning is done. 


when machines are in operation or when machines are idle. 
You can probably cover the second part of the subject along 
with that. That is: ‘How are machines cleaned? (a) 
Manual or mechanical? Give advantages of your method.” 

C. W. Howe Lt, superintendent, Plants Nos. 2 and 5, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: We try to separate 
our cleaning so that we can do all of it that. is possible while 


Fiberglas yarns went into the fireproof fabrics draping the walls 
of the redecorated Terrace Room of the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. Draperies woven from glass yarns meet all safety 
specifications for public gathering places. 
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the machines are in operation. Of course, there are certain 
types of cleaning that you cannot do during that time. In 
the weave room we clean when the warp is out—clean the 
loom with compressed air. We try to have about 100 
pounds of pressure. It would be a fine thing, also, to have 
a brush to clean these looms with. We find that the loom 
that is greased is much harder to clean than the loom that is 
oiled. We find that the older looms that we oil are much 
easier to keep clean than the newer looms, which we grease. 
We thirik we shall have to do additional cleaning there, in 
addition to using compressed air, but at present we are not, 
Of course, there are certain types of cleaning that have to 
be done when the loom is running, such as blowing the drop 
wires and filling forks and so forth. I think the kind of 
material that you weave will govern ‘a method that you 
have to use in cleaning. It just happens that ours is of such 
a nature that it permits us to do quite a bit of cleaning, 
and that with compressed air, while the looms are being 
run. 

Mr. GREEN: We have tried compressed air. We weave 
white goods and broadcloths, and we are not too successful 
with it. The two points that bother me about Mr. Howell's 
method are, first, that he uses or triés to use 100 pounds of 
pressure with his compressed air. That is a lot of pressure; 
it is dangerous. I wonder if he has had any trouble with 
blowing foreign matter in the operator's face, and so forth. 
Then, again, on white work we have always found more or 
less lint or grease blown onto that warp or the adjacent 
warps while doing that type of cleaning. We cannot make 


up our minds whether or not we dare to go ahead and use 


compressed air on light goods. 

CHAIRMAN McDowELL: Mr. Howell, how often do you 
blow off with air while the loom is running? Do you do 
that daily ? 2 

Mr. HowetL: Yes. We have cleaners to do that. | 
should like to ask some of these gentlemen who are using 
looms that are greased (and probably some of them have 
been running them longer than we have) whether they 
brush them out or mop them out or what they do. It just 

happens that we use the Alemite type of grease—anti-fric- 
tion bearing. You force out the old grease when you put 
on the new, and the old is left on the loom. 

Grapy J. KING, overseer of weaving, Rosemary Mfg. 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: We run dobby looms and 
blow out once a day; then when the warp is out we take a 
stick and clean them out. That keeps them fairly clean, but 
not too clean. We have had a lot of trouble, though, with 
that air blowing lint from one loom to another. When you 
blow it out it goes up in the air and comes down. 

ELLiot B. Grover, head of yarn manufacturing depart- 
ment, North Carolina State College school of textiles, Ral. 
eigh: Couldn't you use a tent around the loom while you 
are blowing? Use a lightweight aluminum frame or a 
wooden frame with cloth on it and put it up so it will 
stand there over the loom. 

Mr. GREEN: Mr. Grover's scheme sounds very good, but 
we have to keep on running. Do you drag that up the 
alley? We are all manufacturing. We have to keep .on 
producing. 

Mr. GROVER: You can make it in sections, so it will be 
easily portable. I have seen those tents used in two or three 
large weave rooms. It has a skirt or tail to it that hangs 
over to within a few inches of the floor, so the air can come 
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out underneath there, and when you blow out you do not 
get the stuff on the other looms. 
Mr. Howe Lt: We have used that. It is all right. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: I should like to know if anyone has 
used a cleaning agent while the wafp is out. 

Mr. GREEN: We have tried all types of cleaning. We 
have used hot water and steam. Finally we went down to 
‘the garage and got some of the stuff they clean motors with. 
It cleaned the looms thoroughly, and they looked almost like 
new looms. The only trouble is that grease and stuff goes 
down on the floor. It takes off all that film, but after six 
months you have the film again. The answer to that is that 
we can clean the loom, but I don’t know how to keep it 
clean. Another problem that came up was the accumulation 
of oil and grease on the floor under the loom, That is a 
very hard place to clean. We took a preparation and put it 
on the floor and let it stay on overnight; then in the morn- 
ing we took a little hoe or something like that and scraped 
it off. That method left it in good condition. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. King mentioned keeping the loom 
clean. I wonder if that does not come under maintenance. 
Isn't just like replacing a worn part? I know that Varsol 
is used in other departments, and I thought probably the 
weave room used it. : 

Mr. HutTcHINsON: We have used Varsol, but I was 
wondering whether there is not something better. We have 
never spent ten or 12 hours on it. Probably we do not 
spend long enough on it, but we do the best we can do. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Let’s hear from some of the other 
mills, then, about some of the other departments and how 
you clean .the machinery, 

D. F. LANIER, superintendent, Oxford (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills: We found out four or five years ago that elbow 
grease is a very precious ointment from now on, and they 
just do not use much of it on sweeping or cleaning or doing 
much of anything else. I reckon I am just as guilty as the 
fellow who sweeps the floor, too. We are all shying off 
from the real job. I have tried something recently; I have 
started blowing out my vertical openers with air on every 


eight-hour shift. I saw too much foreign matter in my 


toving. I thought they were not getting it all but at the 
cards. I did the regular cleaning that you have to do in the 


opening room, and then I connected up the hose: line in 
there with air and started blowing them out on every eight- 
hour shift. It has done us some good, I think. We clean 
the lappers and so forth as you do, regularly. Of,course, we 
lose a lot of time with it. I don’t know whether it ts worth 
while or not. We have to depend upon compressed air 
largely now. If you try to depend upon elbow grease as you 
did 20 years ago you just cannot get any cleaning done. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you clean in the spinning room 
during operation, or do you shut down? What part of your 
cleaning, if any, do you do while you are operating ? 

Mr. LANIER: Just one. place, and that is the ring rails. 
If you keep the right amount of humidity you will find those 
ring rails get rough and sticky. Every once in a while we 
have to take the air hose and go up and down those ring 
rails and blow them down. That is the only place where we 
blow down during operations. 

D. F. Burns, superintendent, Durham (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills, Plant No. 6: We do all the cleaning possible in our 
spinning room when the ma hine is in motion, such as the 
top rolls and-so forth; but the blowing off under the frames 
we do on Saturdays and Sundays. All the motors are cleaned 
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out while standing. We do that on Saturdays. But the big- 
gest part of our spinning frame is cleaned while it is run- 
ning. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you ever tried cleaning out under 
the spinning frames on other days while they are not in 
operation? Or were you pressed so for operation that you 


could not stop them during the week? 


Mr. Burns: We usually try to do that when the mill is 
standing on Saturdays. If you stop the machine to do that 
it will blow lint on the other machines. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If you clean them on Saturday some of 
the lint is blown onto the yarn. What do you do about 
that ? 

Mr. Burns: We usually try to doff them in order to have 
them ready to clean on Saturday. We have all the lint picked 
off the top of the roving frames before we start up. We 
also do that when we blow down overhead; we pick all that 
heavy lint off before starting up again. 


Mr. HoweEL_: We suspected a while ago that we were 


having a lot of gouts from lint on the spinning frame, and 


we stopped the frame and cleaned it. We ran an experiment 
last year and found on 120 bobbins we had three rejects 
from ends that came down from the Barber-Colman spinner 
from lint on blowing off. We were rather pleasantly sur- 
prised that it was that good. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Burns, how do you pick the rolls? 
Do you do that by hand, or have you a machine?» 

Mr. BurNs: No, sir, we do that by hand. We had a 
machine (Keller picker-motor) that operates by compressed 
air, and it worked very well. Somehow or other the fellows 
did not like it much and soon discarded it. But I think that 
is one of the best methods; it twists around the rolls and gets 
out the stuff better than by hand. We just started experi- 
menting with that a few months ago. 

Mr. HorNER: May I ask whether you have one special’ 
person to operate that picker, or whether one spinner uses 
it on her side and then passes it on to the next? 

RussELL C. BIRDSONG, second hand, spinning room, 
Plant No. 3, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: 
We have a regular hand for that. We have two of these 
compressed air pickers. One day two women at one end of 
the room use these; and the two women at the other end of 
the room use their fingers to pick. 
that. 

Mr. BURNS: 


The next dav we reverse 


I might say one reason why our people did 


not like it is that we require the frame hand to do his own 


picking. He claimed if he used that he had to put it ‘down 
to go and stop a frame, and it made it inconvenient 

THE CHAIRMAN: That was in the card room? 

Mr. BuRNs: Yes, sir. That is the only place I have used 

That was the objection they had to it, that it was incon- 
venient to have it used by the frame hand because he had to 
put it down. If you have a cleaning crew it is all right. 

Mr. MARLEY: We found we could not use it in our card 
room because we have a type of long draft fly frame and 
could not use it. Mr. Burns can tell you about it. 

Mr. Burns: I do not have any of those long draft 
frames; I have three rolls, I don't have those with four or 
five rolls. 

Mr. LANIER: About how long does it take to clean a set 
of rolls with this mechanical picker? 

JOHN L. SINK, assistant overseer of spinning, Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co. Plant No. 1, Durham, N. C.: You just clean 
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the steel rolls—the bottom rolls on the stand. You don’t 
bother the top rolls. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you have the Keller picker? Is that 
the type you have ? 

Mr. SINK: Compressed air. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How long does it take to pick one 
side ? 


Mr. StnK: Well, I would say around 15 or 20 minutes. 
That sounds a little bit high,. 


CHAIRMAN McDOWELL: 
doesn't it? 

Mr. LANIER: How long does it take a girl to pick a side 
with her fingers ? 

Mr. SINK: She cannot pick the rollers with long draft. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Of course she cannot pick the bottom 
rollers with her fingers on long draft; he is right about that. 
He said he does not pick the top roll. : 

Mr. LANIER: About how long does it take to clean a set 
of rollers, bottom and top! 

Mr. SINK: She cleans 22 sides in eight hours. 

Mr. LANIER: The reason I am asking these questions 1s 
that, as I said, they do not like to use elbow grease any 
more. If we could find something that they can just hold 
that will do the work maybe we could get along better. 
With conventional spinning—three rolls conventional spin- 
ning—do you think it is a good thing for cleaning the top 
rolls ? 

Mr. Birpsonc: Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Lanier: And about eight or ten minutes to the side 
would be long enough to clean it? 

Mr. BirDsONG: Yes, sir, [ think so. Some women can do 


COLOR IDENTIFICATION 


that. Of course, some women are slower than others. 
CHAIRMAN McCDowELL: I might say that we have been 
using one of these mechanical pickers in the card room with 
long-draft four-roll frames. Like Mr. Lanier, I find it is 
very hard to get that work done, but with this mechanical 
picker we can do it. We have 120-spindle frames. We can 
pick the bottom rollers and top rollers and everything. Mr. 
King, I am going to ask you to tell Mr. Marley here how 
long it takes to pick a.120-spindle frame—Whitin inner- 
draft frame. | 
Mr. KinG: Just about four hours, bottom and top rolls. 
THE CHAIRMAN: Let's pass on to the next subject, which 
is Maintenance of machinery. Of course, on this question 
you will probably come back into the cleaning problem we 
have been talking about; but, as you will notice from the 
questionnaire, this is periodical cleaning; and I would 
include oiling. This subject is subdivided as follows:. “1. 
Periodical cleaning: (a) Card room—cards, drawing, and 


fly frames; (b) Spinning room-—stands, bottom and top 


rolls, spindles and bolsters; (c) Weave room—oiling, clean- 


ing and inspection when warp is out. 2. Overhauling for 
repairs: (a) Card room; (b) Spinning room; (c) Weave 
room. 3. Methods of Checking Irregularities: (a) Speeds; 
(b) Settings.” 

I might say that when we speak of maintenance of f{a- 
chinery its primary function is to prevent a run- down con- 
dition of equipment, including productive machinery, elec- 
trical equipment, buildings, material-handling. facilities. 
power plants, water, and toilets. So this question 1s along 


the line of what preventive measures we are taking to 
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maintain the mechanical and physical conditions of ma- 
chines for full production. When you overhaul a machine 
what do you do? bai. 

LUTHER T. RASBERRY, assistant overseer, Mill No. 1, 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C.: When the over- 
haulers come in there and overhaul they replace anything 


ts worn. | 
THE CHAIRMAN: Do you have an overhauling crew, or 


do you take men from the department and do it? 
Mr. RASBERRY: We have an overhauling crew. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you go into all the rooms? 

Mr. RASBERRY: We don’t go any further than the draw- 
ing. When the card grinder grinds the cards he overhauls 
it. We do that about every 30 days. When the card grinder 
grinds the card he is supposed to check that. In our picker 
room we take our section man and furnish him a man to 
clean it out. We hold him responsible. We do that about 
twice a year. On the spinning, the overhauler takes care of 
that. 

QUESTION: Is that the same group? 

Mr. RASBERRY: No, different groups in the card room 
and in the spinning room. The same crew do the cleaning, 
but we have a group that we call overhaulers that level and 
line and so forth. The cleaners don’t do anything but clean. 
When they clean up, if they find anything wrong we try to 
take care of that, of course; but when the overhauling crew 
comes in to level and line and so on we check it thoroughly. 

Mr. Horner: We are a little different from the larger 
mills. They seem to keep an overhauling crew busy all the 


time. But when we do overhauling we go outside and get 


an overhauling company to come in and do the work. As 
Mr. Rasberry said, the card grinder takes care of the cards. 
On the drawing we take the rolls out and scour the stands. 
We give them a thorough cleaning and a complete inspec- 
tion for.worn bearings and worn gears. On the fly frames 
we take the spindles out and clean the flyers. If it is nec- 


_ essary we balance the flyers, etc. The overhauling in the 


spinning room is done in right much the same way. The 


rolls are removed and scoured. That is done periodically. 


The operator takes every top roll out of the drawing, takes 
the shell off the end, takes out the old grease and puts in 
new, and cleans the necks. That is done once a week. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How about the coiler on the drawing ? 

Mr. HorNER: That is done periodically, when overhaul- 
ing. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In your general overhauling do you get 
to the drawing once or twice a year, or three times? 

Mr. Horner: In the past we have been getting to it only 
once a year. We have found this out, that we can eliminate 


that general cleaning possibly one time a year (most folks 


do it every six months or maybe a little more often) by 
giving close supervision and cleaning to the top rolls. By 
taking them out once a week and cleaning them thoroughly 
we can eliminate some of that general cleaning. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Who is responsible for seeing to that? 

Mr. HorNeER: The overseer in the room. 

Mr. GREEN: We check regularly for certain things, some 
parts once a month and some parts every two or three 
months—some parts on a loom. I cannot tell you just off- 
hand what we do. The stop motion and some other parts 
we check about every four weeks. The cams and treadle 
rolls we check when the warp is out. I think those ought to 
be checked much oftener than they are. We are trying to 
have the man that cleans the looms take out the treadle rolls, 
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and then the fixer puts them back in, so we do have a check 
on it. We find that some of the treadle rolls are becoming 
worn, sO we are trying to take care of that by having a dou- 
ble check on it.. | 

CHAIRMAN McDoweELL: You spoke of checking. Do 
you have a form to be filled out or anything like that ? 

Mr. GREEN: Yes, sir, we have tried that. It is a very 
good method. Our head fixer is supposed to take the card 
and check it against the fixer’s work. The second shift man 
will check the parts of the loom that the first shift man is 
supposed to fix, and the third shift man will check on the 
second shift man, and so forth. But the head fixer is sup- 
posed to follow the card that the others check. We don’t 
do it closely enough, by any means; we have gotten lax; but 
is a very good method. There is nothing wrong with the 
method, 

J. R. MEIKLE, assistant superintendent, Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: Along with our cleaning in 
the card room we use the sliver tester, and when the card 
grinder puts the card back in operation he tests the sliver 
with the tester. By that method we find out if he does not 
get the card put up as it should be. We are also testing the 
heads on the drawing in the same way. We do the same 
thing, test it with the sliver tester. By doing that we find 
out if some parts of the machinery are getting worn and go 
back and replace them. : 

THE CHAIRMAN: Can you tell us anything you do about 
the loom? Do you have any periodical lining up of the 
looms, as one of the men said he did in the spinning room? 
What do you do when a whip roll gets out of line, and so 
forth? 

Mr. MEIKLE: We have two men in our weave room 
classified as loom fixers, one on the Draper looms and one 
on the other looms; and we use those two men as much as 
possible to check the looms when the warp is out. They go 
over the loom after it is cleaned to check the major parts 
and see whether anything needs correction. If it does, we 
try to correct it at that time. However, we do not have a 
full program on that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you have a head overhauler, or who 
does that? 

Mr. MEIKLE: We don’t classify them as that. We have 
a head overhauler for the spinning room and one for the 
card room. | 

THE CHAIRMAN: When parts are checked up, do you 
have any system to see whether repairs can be made, whether 
the parts can be welded, and so forth, and used again? Or 
do they just go in the scrap iron? 

Mr. MEIKLE: We do not have a check-up on that. | 


guess most of them do go into the scrap pile. If there is 


any question about discarding them these men have to go 
to the head man on that. : 

CHAIRMAN McDowELL: I did not want to put you on 
the spot but just wanted to find out what system you are 
using. I think we are all guilty of letting our machines go 
too long—not keeping them in good mechanical condition 
but letting them go until we have some trouble. This main- 
tenance item is very important. We have covered about 
everything now except the last subject, which is methods of 
checking for irregularities as regards speeds and settings 
and things of that kind. 

A MEMBER: Didn't you skip one—overhauling for re- 
pairs ? 

THE CHAIRMAN: We combined (Continued on Page 54) 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


Cotton Mills Modernization 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


HIS is a report of a real job of ‘face lifting’! A job one end to the other, with banks of small transformers being 
of cotton textile mill modernization on a large scale installed as each new group of up-to-date machinery requir- 
with 100 per cent thoroughness ! : _ ing low voltage was purchased. | 
Locke Cotton Mills Co. of Concord, N. C., was organ- 
ized in 1904, when the first unit of three stories was built, 
with other sections being added from time to time as the 
requirements for additional production dictated. This pro- 
duced a widespread arrangement of buildings of extensive 
dimensions, which has had a very pronounced influence 
upon the operation of the various types of machinery. That 
is, instead of having a “power center” or engine room, this 
mill started out with electric power, which eliminated the 
necessity of steam engine drive, and therefore the usual 
“power center.” 

In this case the electric power was originally installed to 
operate the large motors at 2,200 volts pressure, the motors 
being of 50, 75, 100, 125 and 150 horsepower, with group- 
drive arrangement throughout the mill. As time went on, 
with the subsequent improvement of process machinery, the 
need for smaller motors, such as on individual drives on 
looms, winders, warpers, efc., made it imperative to have the Duke Co. substation 

. See , cooled transformers of the very latest type. In the background and on 
sure down to lower operating voltages, such as 110, 221 the eross-arm of the H frame beyond the substation may be seen the 
and 550 volts pressure, depending upon the availability of disconnect and the lend these switches 
motors and transformers, etc. Consequently, this mill had 
all of these low voltages widely scattered over the mill, from 


Bear in mind that up to 1943 the main drive motors: in 

the opening room, picker room, card room, dyehouse, spin- 
en ee ee ning room and winder room were all operating on 2,200 
a. volts as part of the original installation, with the ever- 
See. AE present hazard of lightning or other power surges being 
present, which consequently would cause motors to be 
burned out, starting compensators damaged, or oil circuit 
breakers merely tripped open due to the line disturbance 
with attendant production losses. This trouble within itself 
was one of the outstanding reasons for the modernization 
of the power arrangement for this mill. Another outstand- 
ing reason was the necessity for reduced power maintenance 
costs, which were running considerably high under the cir- 
cumstances outlined above. Still another reason was to 
eliminate as much as possible the considerable loss of power 
due to inadequate wiring and power supply for the various 
motors. 


As mentioned above, the loss of production due to surges 


with their consequent damage was affecting the production 
Discussing advantages of the improved electrical system at Locke Cotton 
Mills Co. are, left to right: G. D. Baker, overseer of spinning; Joseph of even those parts of the mill where low er voltages and S 


Little, master mechanic; James T. Meador, author of the accompanying 


the individual motor drives were employed. Therefore, during 
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ASK ABOUT YOUR 


» 


| Does it wash out com 
pletely in comme 
| finishing and bleaching operations ? poe 


Does it keep bearings free of gum deposits? 


Will it “‘stay put”—not drip or creep? 


Does it ma 
load? intain a good lubricating film under 


Is it free of soaps and filler 
s which woul 
rate out in storage or service? — 


Does it have high rust-preventive properties ? 


< 


THERE’S A SHELL TEXTILIS OIL FOR 


ROLLS AND 


iy YOU CAN ANSWER “YES” to all six ques- ing—a method which eliminates the need for 
tions, you have an excellent saddle and top- soaps or fillers to prevent dripping or creeping. 


- roll oil, and the chances are it is a Shell Textilis ee x 
Oil! 


If the oil you now use doesn’t measure up, it you specific advice on the lubrication of any type 


The Shell Lubrication Engineer will gladly give 


will certainly pay you to investigate Shell Textilis twisting frame or spinning frame. For informa- 
Oils. Compounded from solvent-extracted min- tive literature about textile machine lubrication 
eral oils and special fatty materials, these oils write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
offer amazing washability. Moreover, their cohe- 50th St., N. Y. 20, New York; or 100 Bush St., 
sive properties are secured by extra care in refin- San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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View toward the mill building and switch room, looking through the H 
frames, showing the heavy steel cross members supporting the cables by 
means of pin-type insulators on lead-top pins. These cables are all of 
500,000 circular mill size, and are running four in parallel. The 
smaller cable above on the two wooden cross-arms is at present of 
2,400-volt circuit, which has supplied the mill in the past, and will 


continue to feed the spinning room until the final changeover is. made 
to 550 volts. 


the war, a general program of modernization was started, 
keeping within the bounds of availability of material and 
transformer equipment as was permitted by the War Pro- 
duction Board on a limited priority basis. In this connection, 
a bank of three 100 K. V. A. transformers was installed to 
transform current from 2,200 volts to 550 volts for the 
Opening room, picker room and both card rooms. Fortu- 
nately the conduit lines serving the motors on the old 2,200- 
volt system containing high voltage, three-conductor lead 
cable were of sufficient size to permit the installation of the 
proper sizes of varnished-cambric cable to operate the same 
motors on 550 volts after these motors had been reconnected 
from 2,200 volts to 550 volts. This therefore made it neces- 
sary only to install new or rebuilt 550-volt starting compen- 
sators for these motors with a feeder circuit from the start- 
ing compensator group to the outside wall of the mill adja- 
cent to the bank of transformers. 

This arrangement eliminated a great deal of the trouble 
which had been caused by high voltage troubles, such as 
surges, lightning, etc., but this still left the whole spinning 
room area and the dyehouse, as well as the machine shop, 
without any improvement or relief from the high voltage 
system. It was necessary, in order to proceed with further 
clarification and correction of this high voltage power, to go 
to extensive lengths with the War Production Board in 
obtaining priorities for the necessary wiring materials, 
switchboards, and distribution panel boards for the spinning 
room and adjacent sections of the mill, After many delays 
and a great many renewals in the applications to the War 
Production Board, priorities were issued to apply against 
this material and equipment. After these priorities had been 
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received there followed the usual delay in obtaining the 
necessary items to complete the work of changing over. 

At this point Duke Power Co. officials were consulted 
regarding the change of power service from 2,200 volts 
pressure to 550 volts pressure, to be supplied from a sub- 
station at the mill, which Duke proposed to build. This 
substation consisted of a bank of three 500 K. V. A. trans- 
formers, 2,200 to 550 volts rating, with the very latest and 
most effective lightning arresting system that the Duke 
Power engineers have been able to devise, which is so 
effective that it will ground out any line surge that might 
hit the substation. This substation had, in accordance with 
the policy of Duke Power Co., a so-called delivery point 
which was in this case a two-pole bent or ‘“H” frame with 
three 2,000-ampere underhung disconnect switches, which 
would be used to cut off the entire mill from the source of 
power with the exception of the fire pump which was con- 
nected ahead of these disconnects, and which would permit 
it to operate in case of fire should it ever be necessary to 
disconnect the electric system of the mill from the source of 
power. From this delivery bent, which was the limit of the 
Duke installation, the electrical construction department of 
the Southern Electric Service Co., Charlotte, built a trans- 
mission line across the mill yard and fire pump reservoir 
to the nearest point of the main mill building, consisting of 
12 power cables of 500,000 circular mil size each, with four 
cables per phase, still at 550 volts. 

At this nearest point of the mill where the transmission 
line from the substation terminated, a switchhouse was built 
on the outside of the mill building wall with a vertical, roll- 
up firedoor, protecting the opening from the switch room 
to the mill proper. In this switch room was installed a 
completely metal-clad, free-standing, wholly-enclosed switch- 
board containing four 600-ampere, 550-volt, three-phase, 
safety-type disconnect switches and two 400-ampere, 550- 
volt switches same as above. This grouping of the switches, 
not Over six in one group, permits such an installation with- 


Showing the service entrance from the dead-end H frame of the line 
from the transformers into the 2,000-ampere feeder duct which leads 
directly into the top of the switchboard. It also shows the mounting 


and connection of the two lighting transformers serving this part of the 
mill, 
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He’s not fussy now, but “some day his word will 
be law again”; he'll take only exactly what he wants 
and you'll be glad of the opportunity to supply it. 

Will you have that opportunity? Doesn’t that 
depend to a large extent on what you do for him in 
the meantime? Isn’t it good business to be prepared 
now to meet the everchanging requirements of 
your market? For instance, why not flexibilize your 
winding department by installing Foster Model 
102’s? And why not equip them with condition- 
ing attachments? | 

The Foster Model 102 is particularly well 
adapted to wind conditioned yarn, for the yarn 


can not stick and jump out of the traverse guide. 
The amount of conditioning can be easily regulated 
by varying the speed and direction of the roller 
and the level of the emulsion in the trough. 


For additional information, send for Bulletin 
A-95. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office—Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Canadian Representative—Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., 
University Tower Bidg. 
——_ 660 Ste. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec 
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CONDITIONING 
ATTACHMENT 


FOSTER MODEL 102 


tHe winver 


OTHER FLEXIBILITY FEATURES 


1. Suitable for winding cotton, wool, 
worsted, merino, mercerized, spun silk 
or spun rayon yarns. Designed and 
built to resist the cutting action of 
hard worsted yarns. No expensive 
replacements are required. 


2. Will produce 9 different angles of 
wind from 9° to 18°. Important if you 
radically change your count or type 
of yarn. | 


3. Will wind package dyed yarn, even if 
damp in the center of the package. No 
jumping out of guides. 


4, Changeovers from cones to tubes, or 
vice-versa, are comparatively inex-_ 
pensive. 


5. One side can wind cones and the other 
tubes, if desired. 


t NI 
| SSQXL Some day his word will he “LAW” again 
| 
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The front of the main switchboard, showing the six main fusible dis- 
connect switches which control, right to left from top to bettom: (1) 
the weave room and lower end of the mill; (2) the primary circuit for 
all lighting transformers supplying the main part of the mill; (3) the 
humidifier transformers and auxiliary equipment circuits; (4) the 
upper spinning circuit; (5) the middle spinning circuit; and (6) the 
lower spinning circuit. 


out the necessity of a main switch ahead in the service feed- 

ers. This was in turn fed from the transmission line by a 

so-called feeder duct of 2,000 amperes capacity which was 

totally enclosed and weatherproof, waterproof and lintproof, 

constructed in such a manner at the factory that it fastened 

right into the top of the switchboard without any exposure 


of the wires or conductors. 


{ 


A group of individual motor contrellers in the picker room, each of 
which is a combination fusible disconnecting switch with magnetic 
starter providing both overload and undervoltage protection. Note use 
of the square-duct above the starters. 


Please keep in mind the fact that in this modernization 
program it has been necessary to keep every part of the mill 
in full production without any interference of any kind. 
This thought, then, will be of some explanation of the 
apparent conflicts or temporary nature of some of the wiring 
shown in the accompanying photographs. A careful study 
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of these photographs will show the arrangement and con- 
struction of the transmission line across the mill yard from 
the main transformer bank to the switch. room, as well as 
some of the other details of construction on the inside of 
the mill. One of these which is particularly called to your 
attention is the picker room group. This group arrangement 
of combination fusible disconnects and magnetic starters is 
set up for the purpose of individually controlling each motor 
in the modernized picker room, One of the features of this 
switch group arrangement is the use of the square duct 
shown in the upper part of this picture and which has been 
used throughout the mill wherever a group of two or more 
switches has been necessary. This provides an attractive 
arrangement as well as a neat and orderly type of construc- 
tion. 

This phase of the story of the Locke Cotton Mills plant 
covers the modernization of its electrical system except in 
the spinning room, and as soon as conditions will permit 


we will have a story complete with photographs showing 


that second phase of the job. 


Rayon Shoe Fabrics Are ‘Crown’ Tested 


Rayon shoe fabrics are now being tested for service qual- 
ities to ensure their giving maximum satisfaction, under the 
“Crown ’ tested plan of American Viscose Corp. Both outer 
and inner fabrics are subjected to tests to determine their 
resistance to washing, perspiration, crocking, sunlight and 
atmospheric fading, and to measure tensile strength and 
seam slippage. It is only after the fabrics have successfully 
passed these tests that they are eligible to be identified as 
“Crown” tested. Under the “Crown” tested plan, fabrics 
that contain American Viscose Corp.'s Crown’ rayon are 
tested to determine their service qualities. The fundamental 
purpose of the plan is to provide an added incentive for the 
production of highest quality fabrics containing ‘Crown’’ 
rayon. Inaugurated in 1930, it provided at first for the 
testing of rayon piece goods, dress and lingerie fabrics, and 
a few home furnishing fabrics. It was later expanded to 


include men’s wear and a number of other rayon fabrics 


such as those used in window curtains, tablecloths, towels, 
bath mats, bedspreads, awnings, umbrellas, sewing threads 
and blankets. 


German Spun Rayon Finish Is Reported 


A water repellant, crease resistant finish for spun rayon, 
developed experimentally by the I. G. Farbenindustrie, is 
described in a report released by the Office of the Publica- 
tion Board, Department of Commerce. Samples of the 
finished fabric showed low residual shrinkage i in pilot plant 
experiments. The report, made by Glenn D. Jackson, Jr., 
for the Joint Intelligence Objectives Agency, is based on an 
examination of samples and an interview with the director 
of the I. G. Farben laboratory at Hoechst. 

A novel feature of the finish was that it could be applied 
by a one-bath method, according to the report. The water 
repellant and anti-creasing materials could be mixed because 
both were resins. The compositions of the resins and the 
method of application are described in the report. Samples 
of the finished fabric examined by the investigator had a 
full, heavy, suedy hand, with excellent anti-crease proper- 
ties, and appeared effective for water repellancy. The finish 
was also said to be dust resistant and durable. 
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It Might Have Been Worse 


We note with interest the following newspaper dispatch: 


Washington, June 2—The government is nearing the close of 
the 1946 fiscal year in much better financial shape than even admin- 
istration leaders anticipated last January. 


A look at the Treasury's daily statement just a month before the 


sr of fiscal 1946 shows that: 

1. Government spending during the 12-month period will be 
only $60,000,000,000, compared to previous estimates of $67,229,- 
000,000. 

2. Receipts will be $40,000,000,000, against an estimated $38,- 
609,000,000. 

3 The deficit will be about $22,000,000,000, compared to 
earlier estimates of $28,620,000,000. 

The above constituted in our opinion a tricky piece of 
bureaucratic publicity. 

The people of this country expected, and had a right to 
expect, that government indebtedness would be sharply re- 
duced after hostilities ceased. 

Instead of reducing expenses, 145,000 persons have been 
added to the Federal payroll and almost every bureau in 
Washington has new schemes which require additional 
Federal appropriation. 

To have bluntly stated that the fiscal year ending June 

30 would show a deficit of $22,000,000,000 (not $22,- 
000,000) would have startled the people of this country 
and started a wave of protests which would have prevented 
appropriations desired for many of the new schemes. 

Therefore the bureaucrats send out publicity that the 
deficit was less than expected and would be only $22,000,- 
000,000. 

There is no evidence that a deficit of $28,000,000,000 
was expected but it has the effect of making the public 
falsely believe that economies have been effected.and pre- 
vents alarm over the fact that the monumental indebtedness 
of our government is being increased whereas a sharp re- 
duction had been promised and was expected. 
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Starch Situation Alarming 


Mills which weave have to worry about a shortage of 
starch as well as the coal shortage and railroad stoppage. 

Diversion to Europe of the entire 32,000,000 bushels of 
corn recently purchased by the Department of Agriculture 
under the 30 cents bonus plan may curtail the output of 
industrial corn starches so drastically that many essential 
industries whose production depends on these materials 
will be forced to shut off deliveries of cotton textiles, paper 
products, food products, pharmaceutitcals and other widely 
used items. 

Corn shortages for wet processors have steadily grown 
worse during the past few months and the supply is at a 
lower level than any time during the war. 

The raw material inventory of the industry is about a two 
weeks’ supply. One processor holds about one-half the 
total, according to reliable estimates. The remaining corn 
starch producers recently had less than a week’s supply. 

Since the government abandoned its 30 cents bonus plan 
on corn purchases and increased the ceiling price 25 cents a 
bushel, only meager quantities of corn have been offered. 
Practically all that corn has moved through barter or black 
market deals. One wet processor was recently unable to buy 
any corn. 

Higher corn prices, wet processors contend, will not re- 
move the pressure from hog and cattle feeders for corn for 
several months since feeders will continue buying in the 
black market to keep the animal population alive to protect 
their investment in large herds. 

While difficulties of wet corn processors began because 
of price dislocations resulting from a more favorable basis 
for hog feeders, the recent price advance which now makes 
the ratio unfavorable for corn-hog feeding will not alleviate 
their difficulties, corn starch producers say. 

Wet millers use only four per cent of the domestic corn 
crop. Of that amount, 66.5 per cent goes into food and 
industrial starches, 27 per cent returns to farms as feed, and 
three per cent is made into corn oil for cooking. 

Executives in the starch industry point out that it would 
have been comparatively easy for the government to have 
continued its purchase program on the 30. cents a bushel 
bonus plan and obtained the relatively small additional 
amount needed to satisfy corn starch requirements. 

Mills should realize the difficulties which now confront 
those from whom they have been accustomed to secure their 
supplies of corn starch. 

Government representatives who control the supply of 
corn have, as is usually the case with government employees, 
acted without making an intelligent survey of the situation 
and are entitled to all of the blame if mills find themselves 
without starch. 


The Pot and the Kettle 


The C. I. O. and the A. F. of L., both seeking to collect 
dues from Southern textile mill employees, and each resent- 
ing the activities of the other, are doing some fancy name 
calling. 

George Googe, director of the A. F. of L. drive, has 
called the C. I. O. organizers “‘carpet-baggers” and ‘‘North- 


ern Communists.” 
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Van Bittner, director of the C. I. O. drive, replied caus- 
tically that Googe “has no more right to call the C. 1. O. a 
communist organization because it has some communists in 
it than I have to call the A. F. of L. a racketeering organi- 
zation because some of its union presidents are in the peni- 
tentiary for stealing money.” 

There are many records of labor union officials appropri- 
ating the funds which come into their hands and there are 
probably thousands of unrecorded cases because in very few 


local unions have their accounts audited or their funds pro-. 


tected by bonds. 
Van Bittner, however, was probably referring to the fol- 
lowing: 


Baltimore, April 27.—An injunction suit, filed by Local 101, 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (A. F. 


of L.), charged today that an agent appointed by President William 
Hutcheson embezzled at least $244,038.30 of the local funds. .The 
suit accused Hutcheson of “coercing and intimidating certain wit- 
nesses to withhold’ testimony on the “embezzlement.” 

The local charged that Henry Blumenberg was appointed in 1927 
as local administrator by Hutcheson and that Blumenberg ‘together 
with his associates, did embezzle from the funds of said local large 
sums of money, being not less than $244,039.30.” 


Roosevelt's Baby 


Before too many labor leaders jump on President Truman 
for recommending that he be given the right to draft into 
the Army striking employees, they should read the follow- 
ing section of the message Franklin D. Roosevelt sent to 
Congress when he vetoed the Smith-Connally act three years 
ago: 

I recommend that the Selective Service Act be amended so that 
persons may be inducted into non-combat military service up to the 
age of 65 years. This will enable us to induct into the military 
service all persons who engage in strikes or stoppages or other 
interruptions of work in plants in the possession of the United 
States. 

Congress over-rode his veto and thereby ignored his sug- 
gestion, 

After Congress ignored the request, he renewed it again 
in 1945, and national service bills actually passed both 
houses, only to be shelved before they became law. 

Labor leaders everywhere are ranting about President 
Truman suggesting that he be given power to draft persons 
who strike against our government but seem to have entirely 
overlooked the fact that President Roosevelt made the same 
recommendation. 


Nuts and Morons 


We note the following newspaper dispatch: 

_ Washington, May 8.—President Truman, taking up the cudgels 
tor a cause he once championed in Congress, called upon the na- 
tion's trafic chiefs today to halt ‘murder’ on the highway. by 
barring ‘‘nuts and morons” from the driver's seat. 

This country is in far more danger from “nuts and 
morons” who hold responsible government positions, but 
we have not read that President Truman has had anything 
to say about them. 

Maybe he does not think it wise to begin pointing, be- 
cause someone might point back. 
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Bosses of Southern Textile Employees 


George Baldanzi of New York, executive vice-president 
of the T. W. U. A. (C. 1. O.), and William Smith of San 
Francisco, Calif., are shown above. Baldanzi is vice-chair- 
man of the drive to collect more dues from Southern mull 
employees and Smith has charge of the same drive in North 
Carolina. 

This picture was taken recently at the Charlotte Hotel, 
Charlotte, N. C., and they seemed to be very happy at the 
prospect of getting 75 cents per week out of the pay en- 
velopes of textile workers. 

They had probably just read the statement of A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Trainsmen Union, that his union had 
$47,000,000 in their treasury and were visualizing the 
amount they might take from Southern mill workers. 


Special Privileges 


Representative Sam Ervin of the Tenth North Carolina 
District recently told Congress that the industrial . unrest 
which is afflicting the nation can be traced to the fact that 
our government is granting special rights to some classes 
but is not extending equal rights to all citizens. Mr. Ervin 
said: 


The Wagner Act was an innovation in the field of American law. 
It prohibits certain unfair labor practices on the part of employers, 
but, ostrichlike, ignores the fact that unfair labor practices. are 
sometimes perpetrated by employees. It requires employers to 
bargain with employees, but it does not impose upon employees 
any corresponding obligation to bargain with employers. 

The mistake arising out of this omission in the Wagner Act is 
illustrated forcefully. by the attitude of John L. Lewis in the present 
coal strike. John L. Lewis steadfastly proclaims to the coal oper- 
ators and to the general public and to the government that he will 
not even advise anybody of the bargain the miners desire until he is 
first assured that a royalty will be paid to the United Mine Workers 
upon each ton of coal mined. 

The Wagner Act is an unwise piece of legislation because it 
grants rights to labor without imposing upon labor corresponding 
duties. It is also unwise because it constitutes a rank perversion 
and prostitution of the judicial processes. The most fundamental 
principle of any system of justice worthy of the name is that every 
person who brings a controversy to a tribunal for judgment shall 
have that controversy determined by an impartial judge. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


BELMONT, N. C.—Dixie Textiles here has recéived a 
charter to deal in textile fabrics. The authorized capital 
stock is $100,000, with $300 subscribed by T. D. Stowe 
and W,. D. Stowe, both of Belmont, and J. J. Wilkinson, 
Jr., of Hickory. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A plant for the Dixon Co., manu- 
facturer of tape and other textile materials, will be built 
here at a cost of $14,750. The building will be a one- 
story structure of brick, concrete and steel and will contain 
4,500 square feet of floor space. It is expected to be com- 
pleted in three months.. Robert T. Dixon is president of 
the company. | 


SENECA, S. C._—The managements of Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., and Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
Inc., of Utica, N. Y., and Seneca have entered into nego- 
tiations looking toward a recommendation to their respec- 
tive stockholders that the stock of Wamsutta Mills be ex- 


changed for the stock of Utica & Mohawk, each mill hav- 


ing only one class of stock. The negotiations are awaiting 


completion of an audit and an engineering survey of the 


properties of the respective mills. Both managements are 
of the opinion that common ownership of the two prop- 
erties offers definite opportunities to the stockholders of 
both corporations. The business of the two plants is com- 
plementary and the combined unit would be in a most 
favorable position, the managements believe. 


Macon, Ga.—-Stockholders of Bibb Mfg. Co. have 
voted to increase the capital stock from 20 to 25 million 
dollars. The increase is designed to make stock available 
to the more than 8,000 mill workers by reducing par value 
of shares through cancellation of the present $100 shares 
and issuance of $25 shares, and also to have sufficient capi- 
tal available for post-war expansion. Under the capital in- 
crease, the present 200,000 $100 shares will be replaced 
by 800,000 $25 shares and 200,000 additional $25 shares 
will be issued. The change in shares will become effective 


July 1. 


SWEPSONVILLE, N. C.-—-The Baker Foundation, which 
was created in Swepsonville by indenture and agreement 
of trust to afford charitable, welfare, vocational and other 
similar means of assistance to employees of Virginia Mills, 
Inc., and their families, will remodel the community club 
building here. Because of a large number of Virginia Mills 
employees living in other communities, all are not expected 
to see the building, but it is estimated that plans under 
way will affect at least 1,000 people in the area and offer 
them facilities which are not available now. 


EGAN, GA.—Until legislation is passed that will permit 
the management to operate at a profit, the Piedmont Cotton 
Mills here has closed. The company’s announcement of 
the closing came after the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion had declined its appeal to continue distributing sale 
yarn, and the firm declared that it would cost too much 
to change to production of a product specified by C. P. A. 
requirements, 
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Concorb, N. C.—Dr. T. N. Spencer, Concord banker, 
has been elected president of Universal Mills Corp., which 
will operate a yarn plant between Concord and Kannapolis, 
N. C. Organization of the company, whose charter au- 
thorizes $100,000 capitalization, was completed at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders. Officers, in addition to Dr. Spen- 
cer, include Robert E. Ridenhour, Jr., Ben A. Kahn, Charles 
Porter, L.. C. Campayner, Ernest Porter, $. O. Stone, Jr., 
all of Concord. Mr. Campayner, formerly superintendent 
of Brown Mills in Concord, will be general manager of 
the new plant, which will turn out 10,000 pounds of yarn 
a week. The building, formerly occupied by Custom Furni- 
ture Co. of Concord, is being remodeled. Machinery has 
already been purchased, Mr. Campayner said, and will be 
installed as soon as the building is ready. It will be equip- 
ped to handle yarn production from the opening of the 
bales to the finished product. Of the $100,000 capital | 
authorized by the firm’s North Carolina charter, $3,000 
was subscribed by Mr. Ridenhour, Mr. Kahn and Mr. 
Charles Porter. 


Et Paso, TeEx.—Lone Star Cotton Mills, Inc., has been 
sold to Meyer Silberstein, New York and Chicago textile 
operator. Mr. Silberstein has expressed his intention to in- 
Crease production and employment at the mill. New ma- 
chinery will be acquired, he said, but the extent of the ex- 
pansion will not be known until a plant survey is com- 
pleted. The new owner took possession of the plant -after 
depositing $420,000 with the State National Bank, former- 
ly the principal stockholder in the enterprise, for payment 
of Lone Star stock at $65 a share. More than 4,000 shares, 
a majority of the stock, has already been delivered, and 
owners of the remaining stock can sell at $65 if they wish. 
Mr. Silberstein will operate the mill as an independent unit 
under its present name. : | 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
manufacturer of cotton duck and cordage, has received 
two Certificates of Public Service from Brand Names Re- 
search Foundation. J, W. Easter, secretary of the company, 
accepted the awards on behalf of his company's two brands, 
“Woodberry,” in use since 1842, and “Mt. Vernon,” since 
1850. A. O. Buckingham, chairman of the foundation, 
and vice-president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., made the 
presentation. The occasion of the presentation was a din- 
ner in honor of the award recipients, the fifth in a series 
of similar functions being held in trade centers through- 
out the country. The Certificate of Public Service was cre- 
ated by the Foundation to honor brand names which have 
served the consumer public 50 years or more. 


NasHuA, N. H.—A special meeting of stockholders of 
Nashua Mfg. Co., originally called for April 30 and ad- 
journed until May 28, again was adjourned without any 
action taken on offers to purchase the company’s assets, 
which includes a plant at Cordova, Ala. Holders of both 
Nashua common and second preferred stock, the only 
stock outstanding, attended the meeting. They were told 
that in event of the sale of Nashua assets, provisions would 
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Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119” E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CLARK'S WEAVE ROOM CALCULATIONS 


...can be of much assistance to mills changing over from 
other constructions to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 1225 - - - - Charlotte, N C. 


14” No. 32 
Slip-Not Belt, 
driving 36 
cards with 
75 hp. motor, 
swung on 
pivoted type 
ceiling motor 
base. 


This is one 
among number 
of such drives 
giving maxi- 
mum perform- 
ance ina large 
Southern tex- 
tile mill. 


Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 
greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! 


J. D. COX, Vice-President 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H. SPENCER “BLACKIE” CARTER 
Charlotte, N. Cc. Gastonia, N. Greenville, 8. Cc. 
. §&. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 
Decatur, Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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be made to authorize dividends on second preferred stock 
to become cumulative, whether earned or not, in order to 
assure continuity of payment of the $2 annual dividend. 
Concurrently with the sale of Nashua assets, J. Linzee 
Weld, president of Textron Mills, Inc., controller of 
Nashua common stock, said that Textron plans to make an 


offer until July 15 to purchase at $100 per share any 


Nashua common stock, including that now on option to 
Textron. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Gartex Corp., a new textile plant 
costing $400,000 and located here, has received its charter 
of incorporation. Incorporators are H. M. Horton, Tate 
Carty and Bruce Foster, all of Knoxville. The plant will 


CHESTER, S. C.—The Liberty Mutual Flag for excellence 
in safety has been awarded each of the seven plants of 
Springs Cotton Mills and was presented to the 10,000 em- 
ployees of these plants at Springs Recreation Park, Lan- 
caster, S. C. Col. Elliott Springs, president of the mills, 
saluted the employees on this occasion. The employees of 
the seven plants have maintained a lost-time frequency of 
2.2 for the past three years. 

All units of Springs Cotton Mills are installing equip- 
ment to serve hot meals with a balanced diet to employees. 
A serving room will be centrally located in each unit ex- 
cept at the Lancaster plant, where a central cafeteria is be- 
ing installed. Three additional serving units will be located 
at each end of and in the center of the Lancaster unit to 


manufacture threads, yarns and fabrics. 


dispense from the central kitchen. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Thomas W. Hopkinson has joined’ the 
staff of the Institute of Textile Technology. 
Charlottesville, Va. Mr. Hopkinson was for 
four years engaged in radio and electronics 
research at the Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C., and prior to that he 
was in the general engineering office of Vir- 
ginia Public Service Co. He studied electri- 
cal engineering at the University of Virginia. 


Leo Franklin, operator of the Leo Frank- 
lin Co., will join the staff of Iselin-Jeffer- 
son Co. on July 1. He will assume charge 
of the department devoted to the sale, con- 
verting and styling of finished fabrics for 
the apparel trades. Mr. Franklin formerly 
was connected with Phoenix Mfg. Co. and 
was an executive of the Arnold Print Works 
before its liquidation. 


H. L. Beohner, left, and A. D. Way, 
right, have been. appointed technical man- 


ager and chief mechanical engineer, respec- 
tively, by the Permutit Co. In his new 
capacity Mr. Beohner will be responsible 
for the firm's technical policy on the 
application, guarantee and performance of 
its water conditioning product. Mr. Way, 
as chief mechanical engineer, will adminis- 
ter the Permutit engineering department and 
supervise the mechanical design and layout 
of equipment. 
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G. R. Easley has rejoined Acme Steel 
Co. as sales representative in South Caro- 
lina, with headquarters in Greenville. He 
recently was discharged from the Army 
Quartermaster Corps. with the rank of cap- 
tain. 


A Chinese Textile Student In America 


This is a “personal’’ about Mu- 
Yuan Hwang—from China, of course. 
Hwang is one of a group of 1,000 
young Chinese students selected to 
study various phases of the American 
way of industry and life and to return 
to their own “good earth” to apply 
their acquired knowledge. Since 
Hwang is a graduate of Nantung 
Textile College and formerly a fore- 
man of the China Woolen and 
Worsted Co., Chunking, he naturally 
came to America to observe the tex- 
tile industry and to. study—at North 
Carolina State College school of tex- 
tiles, Raleigh. 

Recently, Hwang visited Chatham 
Mfg. Co. at Elkin, N. C., supple- 
menting his studies with personal 
observation. Like Chatham, the China 
Woolen and Worsted Co. in faraway 
Chunking manufactures blankets and 
wool cloth. Although the China plant 
operates with only 3,000 spindles and 
50 looms of an out-of-date model, 
Hwang remarked while visiting the 
comparatively huge facilities at Chat- 
ham, “Here I do not feel that I am 
in a foreign country.” Hwang will 
spend 18 months, all told, in the 
study of American textile ways. be- 
fore returning to China. 


Brig.-Gen. William H. Middleswart, who 
served as Chief U. S. Army Quartermaster 
in the European Theatre of Operations, has 
assumed the duties of chief of the Military 


Planning Division, Office’ of the Quarter- 


master General, succeeding Brig.-Gen. Geor- 
ges F. Doriot. General Doriot has been as- 
signed to the War Assets Administration. 


A. S. Thomas has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Werthan Bag Corp. plant at 
Nashville, Tenn., to become manager of 


Magnolia ( Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 


Dr. Frederic Bonnet, pictured at left be- 
low, has retired as director of the American 
Viscose Corp. standards department at Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., after more than 20 years 
with the rayon producing firm. He has been 


succeeded by LeRoy 8S: Converse, right, 
assistant director of the department since its 
organization in 1939. Dr. Bonnet will con- 
tinue to serve as a company adviser. 
Dr. Dan B. Wicker has been promoted from 
superintendent of the A. V. C. plant at 
Nitro, W. Va., to process manager of vis- 
cose staple manufacturing with headquarters 
at Wilmington, Del. William P. Dooley has 
been appointed superintendent at Nitro, and 
Elvin L. Coe has been named assistant su- 
perintendent. . . . The Naval Ordnance De- 
velopment Award has been presented to 
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! PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Sou. Representative 


jaMES E. TAYLOR OL ' COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. =253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


'] READ THE CLASSIFIED ADS ON PAGES 50 AND 51 


HEADQUARTERS 


"SIZING PENETRANTS. 
SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
 “TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


SEVDEL WOOLEY 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
748 RICE STREET 


CLINTON ANDUSTRIES, INC. 


QUALITY * SERVICE 


Cylinder Performance 


Uniform diameter of all sections is assured by the Jenkins’ precision machine method. Nothing is left to guess 
: work. Nothing is done by hand for human error to mar. All sections are automatically cut, shaped, and 
joined by the most modern machine available. | 


Jenkins’ precision diameter and dynamic balancing combine to produce a cylinder so perfectly balanced 
throughout its entire length that vibration is reduced to the vanishing point. These smoother-running cylinders 
permit higher speeds, assure higher quality yarn, and eliminate premature bearing failure caused by exces- 
sive vibration. 
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Rene Bouvet, William G. Luttge and Wal- 
ter E. Scholer of American Viscose. The 
award was given in recognition of ‘‘excep- 
tional service to the research and develop- 
ment of naval ordnance,”’ the specific project 
involved being the development of rayon 
fabric with adequate properties for the de- 
sign and construction of mine-laying para- 
chutes. 


Ernest O. DeFore, superintendent of the 
Calumet Plant, M. M. C. division of Calla- 
way Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has resigned to 
become manager of Excelsior Mills, Clem- 
son, S$. C. John C. Driver, formerly assistant 
superintendent of the Unity Spinning Plant, 
U. S. E. O. division, has been named super- 
intendent at Calumet, succeeding Mr. De- 
Fore. J. G. Maddox, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Oakleaf Plant, will succeeded Mr. 
Driver, while Marvin L. Lester, maintenance 
engineer of the U. S. E. O. division, will 
succeed Mr. Maddox. Mr. Lester will be 
replaced by James Hammett, shop foreman. 


J. D. Watkins, former superintendent of 
Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., and more re- 


Blue Book of Packaging 
Available In New Edition 


A new and enlarged Blue Book of 
Packaging, a catalog on round steel re- 
inforcement for cartons, boxes, crates, 
carloads, bundles and all types of ship- 
ping in fibre, corrugated or wood con- 
tainers, is now available upon request. 
This reinforcement is described as non- 
corrosive, quick and easy, and uses the 
round steel as its only seal. The method 
states that it is economical to the point 


that it saves 30 to 55 per cent over: 


other forms of steel strapping. The 
booklet pictures improved reinforcing 
methods of both hand and automatic 
round steel strapping machines in 20 
three-color catalog pages. 

Over 100 illustrations of round steel 
strapping equipment in use give the 
purchaser a wide variety of applications 
for both domestic and export shipment. 
Also, there are photos of auxiliary 
equipment, including suspensions, con- 
tainers, tools and appliances. Special 
equipment needed for carloading is 
also depicted. Charts giving shippers 
information on strapping methods also 
appear. These reveal comparative fiy- 
ures on costs and other methods of 
shipping reinforcement as well as pro- 
viding the shipper with new ideas on 
other economies in shipping. A free 
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cently superintendent of Kahn Cotton Mills, 
Attala, Ala., is now superintendent of Ros- 


well (Ga.) Mills, Inc. 


Herbert T. Florence has been promoted 
to president and general manager of Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., manufacturer 
of Cleveland Tramrail overhead materials 
handling equipment at Wickliffe, Ohio. A. 
C. Garnett has been made vice-president and 
treasurer, and W. G. Wehr has succeeded 
him as secretary. 


Henry P. Kendall, president of The Ken- 


’ dall Co., Boston, Mass., has been elected a 


trustee of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 


George Hotte, formerly technical director 


of the fine goods division of Wellington 


Sears Co., Boston, Mass., has joined A. M. 
Tenney Associates, Inc., New York City, in 
the technical division. Mr. Hotte is a grad- 
uate of the New Bedford Textile Institute 
and obtained his Master's Degree at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
is a Fellow of the Textile Institute, Eng- 


copy of the Blue Book of Packaging 
may be had by writing to the Gerrard 
Steel Strapping Co., 4731 South Rich- 
mond Street, Chicago 32, Ill. 


New Pick Counters Added 


To Productimeter Line 


The addition of new designs of 
two and three-shift pick counters to 
the Productimeter line of counting and 
measuring machines has been announc- 
ed by the Durant Mfg. Co., 1947 
North Buffum Street, Wilwaukee 1, 
Wis. According to the manufacturers, 
these pick counters are designed to 
meet the varied requirements of mill 
men, are precision engineered, and 
ruggedly built for long, hard usage. 
A special feature is the shutter mecha- 
nism which prevents any falsification 
or “build up” of production figures. 
Any attempt to change the count other 
than by actual operation of the loom 
results in the shutter closing and con- 
cealing the figures. It will remain 
closed until the counter is properly re- 
set with the key. 

Other noteworthy features are: re- 
settable from either side; center drive 
to fit any loom without special attach- 
ments; interchangeable for right or 
left-hand looms; shift knob, positioned 
for easy adjustment to any shift, or 


land, and an associate of the Division of 
High-Polymer Physics of the American Phv- 
sical Society. He has been research assistant 
in textile technology on the staff of M. I. T. 
and research textile technologist with Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 


OBITUARY 


Frank R. Fritz, assistant treasurer and 
cotton buyer for Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., 
died May 31. Mr. Fritz had been associated 
with Nashua for nearly 59 years: He is 
survived by one daughter. 


Rachael Penn Lane, for the past two 
years librarian at the North Carolina State 
College school of textiles, Raleigh, died 
May 31. She is survived by her father, one 
sister, and two brothers. 


‘Leroy A. Beers, 60, president of the 
Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of Amet- 
ica, Inc., and an expert on wool marketing 
and research, died May 24 at his home in 
Douglaston, L. I., after a short illness. He 
is survived by a daughter and a brother. 


Use 


{ 


neutral: made resettable or non-reset 
in three and four figures capacity; sold 
complete with mounting brackets and 
drive; rustproof and dustproof. 
Productimeter pick counters com- 
plete the already wide range of Durant 
counting devices used in various tex- 
tile processes: hank, lineal measuring, 
revolution, predetermined and electric 
counters. A new Textile Counter Cata- 
log, illustrating and describing these 
many Productimeter models is avail- 
able on request from the manufacturer. 


Hart Products Booklet 
Is Study Of Mercerizing 
A 12-page booklet-entitled Merceriz- 
ing and Alkamerce—The Ideal Dry 


Mercerizing Penetrant is off the press 


and ready for distribution by Hart 


Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, manufacturing chemists. 
The booklet describes in detail the 
methods of mercerizing and gives in- 
structions for the recovery of caustic 
soda when using Alkamerce in the 
process. Seven important factors in 
mercerizing, from strength of the caus- 
tic soda solution to the drying opera- 
tion, are covered. 

Enumerating eight advantages in the 
use of Alkamerce, the booklet shows 
how it makes possible “Dry Merceriz- 
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Your Equipment 
and thereby — 


Add Longer Life 
| and 


Protect them 


| from 
Corrosion 


We have one of the most complete plants 
for practically every type of plating and 
finishing of parts for. textile machinery. 
Don’t confuse Hard Chroming with ordi- 

commercial Chrome Plating—two 
radically different processes for different 
uses. HARD CHROME Plating means 
definite resistance to rust and wear, which 
is very important to you. 


No part too small or intricate—no order 
too small or too large. | 


Tell us what you have and we will gladly 
quote you. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 East McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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ing’ through the elimination of all 
preparation of the yarn such as boiling- 
- out or wetting-out. Complete instruc- 
tions for use of Alkamerce as a mer- 
cerizing penetrant are included. A table 
shows the results of comparative wet- 
ting tests of Alkamerce with six other 
mercerizing penetrants on the market. 


Sylvania Will Introduce 
Ceglin Finishes Abroad 


Ceglin textile finishes, developed in 
this country during the war, will be 
introduced soon in European markets, 
according to Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
Dr. Worth Wade, patent attorney for 
the company,: has gone to London, 
where he will open negotiations with 
English manufacturers, and, in addi- 
tion, he will visit Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, Italy and Sweden 
to arrange for the manufacture of the 
new products there. Used in finishing 
millions of yards of cotton and rayon 
cloth for the armed forces, Ceglin is 
already being applied to civilian goods 
in the United States. In addition to 
licensing Ceglin abroad, Dr. Wade 
will also make arrangements the licens- 
ing of other cellulose ethers and ad- 
ditional products developed by. the 
company. 


Eriez Literature Describes 
Textile Magnet Function 


Two new pieces of literature de- 
scribing successful means of installing 
Eriez textile magnets in air lines and 
. on processing machinery have been 
made available by Eriez Mfg. Co., 420 
Commerce Bldg., Erie, Pa. They are 
Eriez bulletin 104-TM, a four-page 
pamphlet generally describing Eriez 
non-electric permanent separators 
showing five installations commonly 
used in the textile field; and a textile 
news letter, consisting of four pages 
of technical prints, sketches and tables 
fully covering the two most popular 
Eriez textile magnet installations. 


Automatic’s New Transporter 
Features Many Improvements 


New and improved models of the 
Transporter, an electrically propelled 
hand truck manufactured by Automatic 
Transportation Co., 149 West 87th 
Street, Chicago 20, Ill., have been put 
into production by the company. Fea- 
turing more than a score of major im- 
provements, the new Transporter is 
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said to have a potential service life 
double that of its predecessor. Further, 
cost of maintenance is cut in half. En- 
gineers describe the Transporter as “a 
more efficient unit with added rugged- 
ness and more effective safety features 
plus a simplified design that makes for 
greater ease in inspection, maintenance 
and adjustment.” 

In appearance, the Transporter is 
largely unchanged. However, a new 


hydraulic lift pump is designed to re- 


duce by two-thirds the time necessary. 


to get a Transporter load into moving 
position and a redesigned brake is four 
to five times as powerful as that on the 
old model. The Transporter’s new lift 
pump should reduce by nearly 80 per 
cent the number of strokes formerly 
required to engage the load and re- 
quires 25 per cent less effort to lift. 
The new Transporter is made in four 


models: 4,000 and 6,000-pound capac- 


ity platforms models for use with skid 
platforms; 4,000-pound capacity pallet 
model; and a special 3,000-pound ca- 
pacity pallet model. In addition, the 
Transtractor, a new push-pull unit, 
uses the Transporter driving unit and 


incorporates all the improvements of 


the new model Transporter. 


United Gilsonite Promotes 
New Reflective Roof Paint 


A new aluminum roof paint which 
forms a reflecting, protective covering 
over a structure, claimed to provide 
longer life for the surface and reducing 
inside temperatures by as much as 15 
degrees, has been announced by United 
Gilsonite Laboratories, Scranton, Pa. 
The new paint is processed from a high 
quality Gilsonite asphalt base and for- 
tified with a specially processed pure 
aluminum paste. When the paint ts 
applied, the aluminum pigment ‘‘leafs’’ 
to the surface to form a foil-like, me- 
tallic shield against the elements. The 
brightness, or reflectivity, of this alum- 
inum shield is said to reflect 80 per 


cent of the destructive rays of the sun, 
insulating the interior space beneath 
the roof and reducing the inside tem- 
perature by as much as 15 degrees. 
This double-purpose paint is suitable 
for use on smooth or slate roll roofing, 
asphalt shingles, built up, slag or metal 
roofs. It is also made for outside metal 


work such as tanks, flashings, iron 


fences, etc. The paint is packaged ready 
to use in quart, gallon and five-gallon 
containers. It requires no thinner, no 
mixing, and may be applied easily and 
quickly with a paint brush or spray 
gun. The paint dries within one hour 
and the surface can be used in three to 
four hours after application. 


United Piece Dye Process 
Said To Stop Gas Fading 


A new dyeing process, which, the 
United Piece Dye Works claims, 
guarantees fabrics containing acetate 
yarns against gas fading, has been per- 
fected by the company. The process, 
known as Airfast, is being offered by 
both the company’s plants at Lodi, 


N. J., and at Los Angeles, Cal. Of- 


ficials of the company refer to this as 
representing a tremendous advance in 
the development of synthetic fabrics. 

The important feature about Air- 
fast, the company states, is that it is 
permanent, eliminates gas-fading en- 
tirely, and continues to resist the ac- 
tion of atmospheric gases regardless of 
the number of dry cleanings without 
in any way injuring the fabric or its 
desired surface finish. 


Fluorescent Lamp Booklet 
Issued By Westinghouse 


Basic principles and operating char- 
acteristics of fluorescent lamps and 
auxiliaries are explained in a new 24- 
page booklet announced by Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The essential structure and operation of 
the mercury vapor electric discharge 
tube with its phosphor coating is shown 
diagrammatically and complete ratings 
are listed for important types of fluor- 
escent lamps, including the Instant 
Start, Slimline and Circline. The book- 
let explains with the aid of sketches 


-and diagrams the construction and 


function of ballasts, starters and lamp- 
holders. 

In the section on operating charac- 
teristics, mortality and replacement 
rate curves help to explain the factors 
affecting lamp life and maintenance, 
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Quantity? Of course! We at Riegel are known for the volume of basic 
textiles we spin, weave and finish. But the quality that is evident in every 
yord of Riegel-made, Riegel-finished goods is even more important to 
you. Modern plants with rigid standards, rigidly adhered to, help us 


to produce more . .. and produce it better . . . with each successive yeur. 


iP TEXTILES OF QUALITY IN QUANTITY...SPINNING, WEAVING AND FINISHING 
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and the necessity for keeping voltage 
well within the recommended range is 
discussed. Color and stroboscopic ef- 
fect, D.-C. operation, A.-C. frequency, 
power factor, the control of radio in- 
terference, noise and vibration, and the 
effects of temperature and humidity 
on starting and light output are con- 


sidered in detail. Copies of Booklet A- 
4759 may be secured from the West- 


inghouse Lamp Division, advertising 
and sales promotion department, 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sipprell Interests Assume 
Control of H & B Stock 


The majority of the common stock 
and a substantial block of outstanding 
preferred stock in the H & B American 
Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., have 
been sold at an undisclosed price by 
Mabel L. Riley and the C. E. Riley 
estate of Boston, Mass., to interests 
headed by William A. Sipprell, Jr., 
who assumed the chairmanship of the 
board. Mr. Sipprell has long been 
identified as one of the chief execu- 
tives of the William Hunt Co. in- 
terests, which have operated in China 


more than 20 years, representing more 
than 70 leading American manufac- 
turers. Recently Mr. Sipprell has been 
president of the China Corp. in New 


York and Washington which func- 


tions, among its other activities, as 
correspondents in the United States 
for the William Hunt interests. 

With the change in ownership of 
H & B American Machine Co., other 
organization changes include the elec- 
tion, of Louis C, Edgar, for the past 
several years general manager of the 
Martins Ferry Division of the Blaw- 


Knox Co., as president; E. J. McVey, 


from his former position as vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager to that of 
executive vice-president and general 
manager, as well as the election of 
Frederic J. DeLorme; formerly asso- 
ciated with the accounting firm of Has- 
kins and Sells, as the company’s secre- 
tary and treasurer. Walter Greenwood 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany for 50 years, was elected a di- 
rector and assistant secretary, and All- 
den Ackerman was elected assistant 
treasurer. Melville F. Weston of the 
firm of Powers & Hall, who had serv- 
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|.._Columbus 15, Ohio 


Penetrates 
Thoroughly 


% Dependable 


% Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


*% Always Uniform 
* Boils Thin 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


ed as president of the company since 
May 31, 1945, will continue as a 
member of the new board of directors 
while acting as general counsel. 

In confirming the announcement, 
Mr. Sipprell stated that “the company’s 
policy is pointed toward substantially 
increasing its production facilities to 
adequately serve domestic and foreign 
markets, with emphasis on increasing 
its service of old clients’ requirements.” 
Mr. Sipprell added, “We intend that 
H & B shall retain its pre-eminent 
position in the textile machinery, bust- 
ness. We shall do our best in the in- 
terests of the company and its share- 
holders, as well as the personnel, both 
executive and in the shops, who have 
long and faithfully co-operated in 
establishing the enviable reputation of 
H & B products.” | 


Sentry Products Promotes 
Textile Proofing Agent 


Sentry Products Corp., a new West 
Coast organization; is launching a na- 
tional sales campaign under the trade 
name of Sentry Flame-gard. The prod- 
uct, packaged for dealer sales, is 
claimed to have exceptional flame and 
moth proofing qualities in connection 
with textiles. Two other varieties, for 
special applications, are designed to 
protect wood and canvas from fire and 
destructive pests over long periods. 
The entire line has undergone exten- 
sive tests. 

Local dealerships are being estab- 
lished throughout the country under 
the direction of A. B. Dennis, vice- 
president in charge of sales. Direct 
representatives also will be appointed, 
General offices are located at 436 W. 
Arbor Vitae, Inglewood, Cal. 


ivvaxitol No. 10 Is Product 
Of Dexter Chemical Corp. 


Maxitol No. 10, a new protective 
agent and dyeing oil for wool, is a 
product of textile chemical division of 
Dexter Chemical Corp., New York 
City. According to the manufacturer, 
this highly sulfated oil not only pro- 
motes level dyeing of wool and assists 
in penetration, -but also protects the 
fiber in dyeing, bleaching, drying and 
after use. Further, it tends to facilitate 
the production of highest quality 
goods, Because of its peculiar chemical 
character, No, 10 differs from ordinary 
sulfated products in being able to form 
a stable compound with the basic 
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groups of wool. The fibers are there- 
fore covered with a thin film of oil 
which cannot be rinsed off due to the 
fact that it is bound chemically to the 
wool substance. 


The formation of the stable Maxi- 
tol-Keratin compound provides the 
wool with the oily nourishment it 
needs to give it fullness and life and 
to keep it soft and supple. Many of the 
mechanical qualities of the wool such 
as strength, carding and spinning char- 
acteristics, etc., are thereby enhanced 
and the fibers are protected dufing 
actual use. It is claimed that wool that 
has been dyed with the addition of 
Maxitol No. 10 will not be’ nearly as 
susceptible to injury from high drying 
temperatures as ordinary wool, due to 
the fact that Maxitol No. 10 treated 
wool will always contain more mois- 
ture than goods that have been treated 
in the usual way. Because of the wet- 
ting and penetrating qualities of the 
Maxitol No. 10, this effect is distrib- 
uted uniformly over the whole surface 
of the goods so that any risk even of 
partially drying out is effectually elim- 
inated, 


Steel Heddle Announces 
New Warp Stop Motion 


A new sectional warp stop motion 
for warper creels, to meet the urgent 
demand of high speed machines, has 
been announced by Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., 2100 West Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. It has been de- 
signed in two styles for present warper 
creels. The stop motions are small sec- 
tions of insulated rod similar to that 
used on loom stops, each rod being 
supported by individual hangers adapt- 
ed for the creel frame. Warper drop 
wires are provided with hard chrome 
plated eyelets which are easy on the 
yarn and resist undue wear. 

The motion takes care of yarn 
breakage from the cone up to this mo- 
tion, as well as between the warper 
creel and warper head, assuring quick- 
er stoppage. The installation of this 
equipment is said to be so simple that 
it can be installed by any practical mill 
man. All parts are said to be rust 
protected. It is also claimed that this 
equipment can be permanently afhxed, 
where wanted. The fact that it is in 
full view of operator at all times, and 
can be quickly and easily cleaned, are 
advantages that have made this sup- 
plementary motion..most. popular. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
a by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 


CEM 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 


Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 


state Railroad. 


COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


Rion? 

High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 


Railroad. 


Medium volatile, high fustw 

coking coal for by-product ax 
steam use from Wyoming Co.., 
W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA, 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


CE LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


NOWs 


THE TIME ih 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No | 
charge for estimate. Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


TRO’ 


Al HIN: CO. 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-983! 


@ if you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


TEXTILE ENGINEER 


desires position as superintendent of small 
mill. Experience in. carding, spinning, 
weaving and finishing. B.S. degree in tex- 
tiles. Presently employed by large Southern 
concern. 

Write “J. W.,”’ 

care Textile Bulletin, 
O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Position Wanted 


YOUNG MAN (37), who was reared with and 
knows and understands Textile Workers, wants 
position as Employment or Personnel Manager 
with Textile Company in North or South Caro- 
lina or Georgia. Has thorough business. train- 
ing, plus more than five years’ experience in 
U. S&S. Army as Personne! Officer, Military and 
Civilian (in U. S. and Europe). Best of refer- 
ences. Interested employers please contact CWO 
J. L. Powler, Chief Mil. Pers. Br., Fort Story. 
Va., stating when and where interview may be 
arranged. 
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WANTED — Position as Superintendent of Yarn 
Twine or Weaving Mull. Age 38; sober and de- 
pendable. Address ‘“‘Dependable,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would like to have job 
with some reliable mill in Alabama or Georgia. 
Now employed but would like to make a change 
for good reason. 22 years’ experience in weaving 
department: also experienced on dobby and all 
kinds of plain weaving; capable of handling weave 
room of large capacity. Can give best of recom- 
mendations. Sober and reliable. Age 41; married. 
Would consider other locations than Alabama and 
Georgia. Write ‘‘Reliable,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


YOUNG MAN, now employed as Overseer of Weav- 
ing, would consider making change. Thoroughly 
experienced on box and broad looms, using rayon, 
wool or cotton. Address ‘‘Weaver,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overseer of Weaving; now 
employed but desire to make a change. Thor- 
oughly experienced on-C. & K. and Draper looms 
of all types. Running all types of yarns and 
weaves. Address ‘“‘L. D.,"" care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED-—Job as overhauler, machinery erector, 
card-clother or trouble-man. Would consider firm 
establishment job. Long experience; can give good 
reference; will come. on _ short notice. Write 
‘““Trouble Man,’’ care of Textile Bulletin, P. O 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED —Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner. Would consider assistant superintendent. 
Long experience in both; strictly sober; good 
habits; married. Can come on short notice; will 
go anywhere. Write ‘‘Spinner-Carder,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. Cc 


WANTED—Spinning and finishing overseer wants 
job with mill in Carolinas. 21 years’ experience 
in spinning cotton and rayon blends, also spool- 
ing, twisting and winding warping. Now em- 
ployed but want to make a change. Reply to 
“N-N,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte 1, N. O. 


JOB WANTED—Carder and spinner, experienced 
on all classes cotton yarns, carded and combed. 
At present employed. Can furnish references. 


Strength needed at cost with quality, quantity, 


Services offered. Write ‘‘M. T. T.,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED-—Overseer of Weaving. 25 years 
practical experience on Draper looms, including 
latest models. Overseer for 15 years. Married. 
Can come on short notice. Write. ‘‘Draper,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N, C 
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WANTED 


Practical rayon throwster with thorough 
knowledge of spinning, 5-B’s, winding, re- 
drawing, soaking and conditioning. New 
throwing mill. Splendid opportunity. 


Write “‘T-H,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “Our best advertisement is a job 
well done."’ References: Any lLynch- 
burg bank or City official, Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


INTERESTED in single or double deck- 
skein to spool winders, Sipp-Eastwood type. 
Advise quality, price and full description. 


Write ‘‘Deck-Skein,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FIBRE BROOMS 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT KIND 
for every use. 


Ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED 
Assistant Overseer of Carding. Large Ala- 
bama mill on coarse numbers. 
Write “D. M.,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C, 


WANTED 
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Medium Size 


Mill 
Interested in 


Vertical Set-Up 


Knit Piece Goods 


With Cotton Yarn Mill 


Would like to have job as Second Hand of 
Spinning Room. Have had about 15 years’ ex- 
perience on regular and long draft spinning. 
Will consider any offers anywhere in Southern 
States. 


Write to “‘Pat,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. ©. Bex 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WINSTON FABRIC CO. 
129 W. 22nd Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


General manager, Southern cotton mill, attrac- 
tive salary and unusual opportunity; three cot- 
ton yarn superintendents; full-fashioned hosiery 
machine fixer, $100 week; designers and fabric 


_: 


POSITIONS OPEN 


men, rayons and cottons; textile school graduate 
for testing and laboratory work: knitting mill 
overseers and fixers; overseers and second hands 
for all departments. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions and With Employers Seeking Men 
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A. C. M. A. Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


(Continued from Page 22) of Henderson, N. C., with 
92, and B. G. Warwick posted high gross of 111. Mr. 
Sandridge: took enough time off from running the golf 
matches to win the skeet shoot; Harvey W. Moore was sec- 
ond, A. P. Gumaer third, Walter Gayle fourth, Wm. Har- 
ry Entwistle fifth, F. Robbins Lowe sixth and Miss Mary 
Jane Carlisle seventh. Joe E. Moore was in charge of the 
shoot. 

The banquet Wednesday evening took place in the Caro- 
lina Hotel’s main dining room, with Mr. Cannon acting 
as toastmaster. A humorous speech by James D. Arrington 
was followed by a floor show and dance. 

The final general session Thursday morning featured 
addresses by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, and T. M. Forbes, executive vice- 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia. Continued impractical and inflexible control of 
cotton textiles can lead to a repetition of the disastrous 
1920 collapse, stated Dr. Murchison. Ever since V-] Day 
the refusal of O. P. A. to adjust its policies to the swift 
changes in the nation’s economy, its tardiness in revising 
price ceilings in accordance with the sharp rises in labor 
and raw material costs, have retarded the production and 
distribution of desperately needed cotton products, he as- 
serted. While awaiting the promised and long deferred 
relief, he explained, manufacturers have naturally with- 
held goods from the market with the result that channels 
of distribution have been subjected to recurrent droughts. 
Instead of speeding the flow of goods, O. P. A. policies 
have dammed it up. If these policies are continued, he 
warned, there will be a piling up of goods to the point 
where markets will be imperilled by a sudden flood of 
merchandise with consequent sharp breaks in prices, heavy 
losses to buyers and sellers alike, an epidemic of bank- 
ruptcies and unemployment in the mills. 

If O. P. A. controls are not corrected or eliminated, he 
said, it will be the task of the industry to prevent demorali- 
zation in prices and marketing by practicing self-dicipline, 
keeping prices in line with cost of production no matter 
how intensive demand may be, holding inventories down 
to working purposes and discouraging speculation by buy- 
-ers. If this is done, the usual boom-and-bust cycle can be 
avoided with consequent strengthening of the American 
system of free enterprise. Except in: hard goods such as 
automobiles, machinery and building materials, most of 
the shortages that now prevail can be corrected in the fore- 
seeable future, he said. Despite continued discouragement 
by government agencies and the imposition of price and 
distribution controls more numerous and more onerous 
than at the peak of the war effort, the cotton industry, he 
pointed out, has succeeded in pushing up production. Em- 
ployment has been brought back to the levels of 1944 with 
about 440,000 now at work in the mills as compared with 
the low of 398,900 last November. Spindles in March op- 
erated at 98.7 hours per week as compared with the weekly 
average of 93.8 hours for 1945. | 

Wage principles and policies were discussed by the sec- 
ond speaker. After outlining recent rules and regulations 
affecting wage increases as a basis for price increase appli- 


cations, Mr. Forbes recommended to mill owners as a guide 


for future labor policies that the differential between skilled 
and unskilled jobs which now exists be maintained and not 
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allowed to contract as happened so often in the past. He 
urged mills to adopt job evaluation programs and studies 
on incentive wages in order to arrive at some scientific de- 
termination of wages and adequate compensation for the 
more skilled employee. 


Supervisory employee pay rates are badly in need of im- , 


mediate adjustment, said Mr. Forbes, who described this 
group of employees as the mill owners’ first line of de- 
fense. He cautioned mills against changing the labor con- 
tract anniversary date as it is a fundamental policy of the 
unions to get all contracts to renew at the same time. He 
also expressed the hope that some day mills will do away 
with indirect salary benefits such as villages, free public 
services, etc., and make up the difference in the employee's 
pay envelope. 

In support of the stand taken by association leaders 
against government controls and regulations, the conven- 
tion unanimously went on record in favor of a resolution 
calling upon Congress to end Federal price and production 
controls of cotton textiles or plan for an orderly decontrol, 
as the records show an uninterrupted increase in produc- 
tion. Inability of government to control effectively, infla- 
tionary tendencies, black marketing and public apathy to 


‘the pricing and production regulations were cited as calling 


for elimination of these controls. 

In another resolution, members expressed their disap- 
proval of the proposed ceilings on the price of raw cotton 
and any other effort at Federal control which may be de- 
signed to depress the price of raw cotton or which may re- 
sult in a further decrease in the consumption of raw cot- 
ton. 
The association in a unanimously adopted resolution de- 
nounced the action of the Department of Agriculture in 
promulgating new cotton standards lower than those now 
in effect, and stated that it protested the action of the de- 
partment in preparing new boxes so much lower than those 
now in effect, without previously consulting the cotton tex- 
tile mill men. The association also objected to the action 
of the department in ignoring protest of the entire mill 
representation at the standards conference. 

Members of the association were warned by Mr. Winget 
of the association's cotton committee, that in buying cot- 
ton for the next 14 months to insist on present standards, 
and that in making commitments for cotton subsequent 
to Aug. 1, 1947, to be sure to deduct from 40 to 200 
points from the prices of the revised grades so that the price 
is in conformity with the present quotation, since the grades 
will be lowered after that date. 


Association Membership Increases 


Membership in the association has shown a marked in- 
crease, it was reported by George P. Swift. Although nine 
mills, having a spindleage of 323,000 have withdrawn, 
25 mills with a spindleage of 576,000 have joined, Mr. 
Swift pointed out. The association represents 70 per cent 
of all the spindles in mills located in states from Virginia 
to Texas, Mr. Swift added. The board of government re- 
ported to the membership its endorsement of the National 
Cotton Council program and urged members to continue 
supporting this organization. | | 

William D. Anderson of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, 
Ga., in a glowing tribute to Mr. Cannon, recited a number 
of the latter's qualities and the good fortune of the asso- 
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ciation in having such attributes placed at the disposal of 
the mill men during the last trying year. Mr. Anderson, on 
behalf of the membership, presented Mr. Cannon with an 

5 enscribed silver service plate. 
Greater latitude in operations and representation from 
'@ more diverse sections of the South was suggested by the 
@ committee on legislation in the selection of the executive 
committee, which as previously noted has been increased 
from five to seven members. The committee report noted: 
“The coming year is going to be an important one from 
a legislative standpoint both for our industry and for all 
industries in this country. Powerful influences are working 
contrary to the best interests of our industry and contrary 
to the principles upon which the country was founded.” 
A new era is in store for the cotton-textile industry, in 
which the public will hold a better opinion of the indus- 
try, and in which the industry will be more profit conscious, 
said Mr. Montgomery, in pledging his efforts in these direc- 
'@ tions and inviting the support of the officers and member- 

ship. 


First Textile Seminar Set for July 8-13 


Fostered by the Philadelphia Textile Institute, the first 
move in the creation of an annual National Textile Seminar 
will be made July 8-13 at Hershey, Pa. The purpose of 
establishing the yearly seminar, according to the seminar 
committee of P. T.-1., is to provide ‘free expression of 
constructive thought.” The seminar at Hershey will be con- 
ducted upon an invitation basis due to accommodation re- 


quirements, and first consideration will be given to those 
who indicate full attendance. Inquiries regarding the 
seminar should be addressed to the seminar committee, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Broad and Pine Streets, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Marshall Cole, vice-president of Cold 
Springs Bleachery, Yardley, Pa., is chairman of the seminar 
committee. 


New York Fund Enlists Industry s Aid 
An intensive campaign in New York City's textile in- 
dustry is under ‘way to help meet the goal of the Greater 
New York Fund’s 1946 appeal to business concerns and 


employee groups. The city-wide goal of the fund's ninth 


annual campaign is $5,900,000, which is 25 per cent more 
than was contributed last year. The full extent of the tex- 


tile industry's support of the 25 per cent increase over 1945 


contributions, has been revealed by Henry Neubert, vice- 
president of Deering Milliken & Co. and chairman of the 
fund's appeal to the textile industry when he asserted that 
“the textile industry will go all out to meet the increased 
quota for 1946.” The chairman of the fund’s campaign is 
N. Baxter Jackson, president of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co. 


The 1946 graduating class of the Lowell Textile Institute, 
Boston, Mass., visited the U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co.'s 
plant at Lawrence, Mass., May 21. Prof. Russell L. Brown, 
Prof. Martin J. Hoellrich and Prof. Vittoria Rosatto ac- 
companied the group. 


NEW METHODS FOR OLD! SETETE: 


Cleveland Tramrail 


Standard Conveyors 


E-P Electric Trucks 


Barrett Lift-Trucks, 
Portable Elevators 
Nutting Floor Trucks, 
Rubber’ Wheels, Casters 


Kewanee Coal Conveyors 


Aj. MODERN MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
§=6ENGINEERED 10 FIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


TECHNOLOGY, or industrial 
science, means human progress 
in substituting mechanical 
equipment for hand labor. In 
no field are the potentialities 
greater than the field of MATE- 
RIALS HANDLING. 


ENGINEERING SALES] 


co mM PAN Y 


Branch Office 
203 Allen Bldg.—Greenville, S$. C. 
Phone 534 


S.R.&V.G.BROOKSHIRE 
 TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTE.N.C. ye 
NOTHING | BUT GUARANTEED EQY 


221-227 Builders Bids. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5026 


MODERN HANDLING PAYS FOR ITSELF 
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Eastern Carolina S. T. A. Discussion 


(Continued from Page 31) them, in a way, but | 
am going to ask Mr. Wiley D. Connell if he can give us 
something along that line. © 

Witty D. CoNNELL, supervisor of second shift, Rose- 

mary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: As you will notice 
on your program, there are three sub-heads under overhaul- 
ing for repairs. I shall attempt to talk on only one of 
them—spinning. In overhauling for repairs on spinning 
the first thing we do is to remove all top slats, levers, stir- 
rups, saddles, and top rollers and apron cradles. Then we 
remove all gears and front roller bearings and prepare a 
rack to put the steel rollers on. This is done by taking a 
piece of cloth as long as the frame and hooking one side of 
it over the lever screws, then putting the end of the roller 
rack on top of the cloth and fastening it to the lever screw. 
This rack extends out about 16 inches. The cloth hangs 
down under the rack, the other side being hooked to the 
end of the rack. This cloth acts as an apron to catch all 
dirty and greasy waste from rollers and roller stands. 
_ We then take out the front and back rollers, putting 
them on the floor under the roller rack, and take out the 
middle roller and roving trumpet rod and place them on 
the roller rack, All roller bars and stands are then cleaned 
 (Varsol being used if necessary); and, before the rollers 
are put back in the stands, the stands are greased with a 
good grade of cup grease. The middle rollers and roving 
trumpet rod are cleaned and put back in the stands. All 
defective aprons are replaced on this roller. The back and 
front rollers are then cleaned, being scrubbed with a steel 
brush made from card clothing. They are inspected for 
dents or scars on the flutes, and bad places are worked on 
with a flute file and pumice stone. After the rollers are 
placed back in the stands, they are checked to see that there 
are no tight places, just to be sure that they turn freely, 
before the top rollers are put back in place. | 

All stirrups, saddles, levers and cradles are cleaned and 
put back, all defective top aprons being replaced before the 
cradles are put back on the roller. The front top rollers are 
buffed before being put back in place. All idlers are taken 
out of the holders. After cleaning the hangers,-cleaning the 
journals, and cleaning the journal bearings, they are put 
back in position. All the ring rails, lifting rods, thread- 
beard rods, and weight wires are cleaned. 

The head of the frame is washed out with Varsol. All 
gears and studs are cleaned and put back in position, all 
worn parts being replaced. When we clean the middle roll 
we look for worn places, and we turn a lot of the aprons 
inside out in order to get out all the lumps of waste that 
are inside. We have a crew to do this work. It is usually 
taken from that department, but sometimes we use a reg- 
ular crew to do it. This crew is headed by a section hand, 
and we try to use a section hand from the department we 
are working on. In case we cannot do that, however, we 
use the equivalent of a section hand—a man who can run 
the section. On the flutes we use a flute file and pumice 
stone, as I said, to straighten bad flutes. 

Mr. Grover: I have seen a method of taking off the 
worn aprons and putting them all on another frame and 
starting off all new on one frame. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Connell, what do you do with the 
cloth you put on that rack? 
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Mr. CONNELL: 
the floor. | 

THE CHAIRMAN: What do you do with the gears and 
studs that you take off? Put them down on the floor? 

Mr. CONNELL: Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: They are pretty greasy, aren't they? 

Mr. CONNELL: That is right. Of course, we have a rag 
on the floor. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Oh, you have a rag there. You know, 
the spinning room likes to use the card room boxes, and I 
thought you were going to say that you take a card room 
box, lay a plank across the top, and put them on there. 

Mr. CONNELL: Oh, I see what you are driving at. We 
have three spinning fooms. In two of them they put them 
on the floor and in the third put them on a box. 

Mr. Grover: I was interested in the way they handled 
that problem in a mill I visited. They used a special truck 
into which they could put those things and keep them off 
the floor.. And they do not have to stoop over, either, which 
they like, as one gentleman brought out. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Green, what do you do where a 
brick wall is ruabbed—where a hole is rubbed in it by boxes 
and so forth? 

Mr. GREEN: Oh, we paint it every three or four years. 
We have put a two-by-four in there. I do not mind their 
knocking the wall, but I do mind when they knock out a 
brick and we have to have a brickmason every three or four 


It is just to keep the grease and oil off 


-_ months to rebuild the wall. 


Mr. LANIER: I am familiar with the problem of a wall 
that is broken. We have found that, in a close place, if you 
cement up that broken place and put a steel plate on it— 
even bolting it through the wall, perhaps—they do not 
knock it down any more. That will work even in a close 
place. 


Cloth Dryer and Picker Stick Patented 


A patent on a cloth drying apparatus, in which a plurality 
of compartments are provided with a passageway extending 
through all of the compartments, has been awarded John 
Robert French of Greenville, S$. C. Through the passage- 
way a long piece of fabric is passed continuously and super- 
heated steam is forced into one compartment to strike 
against the cloth and then is directed upwardly and into 
the following compartment successively to strike against 
the cloth so that the same super-heated steam can be used 
over and over again for drying the cloth. Means are pro- 
vided for returning the super-heated steam at the end of 
the machine back to the beginning and reheating the same. 

A reinforced picker stick for looms in which there is a 
reinforced core has been patented by Otis L. Carter and 
Thomas A. Putnam, also of Greenville. The core is cover- 
ed with plastic material. It has means for securing a picker 
on the upper end thereof, and the reinforcement has a hole 
therethrough as well as through the plastic for the fasten- 
ing of the shoe on the bottom of the picker stick. 

A credit of $20,000,000 to Czechoslovakia to finance 
purchase of raw cotton in the United States has been ap- 
proved by the Export-Import Bank. The credit, however, 
will not be effective until a prospective loan agreement 
actually has been signed. Prague asked the bank for a 
$200,000,000 reconstruction loan. 
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Shade Cloth Ceiling Prices Are Increased 


Manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ ceiling prices for oil 
and proxylin coated window shade cloth and starch-filled 
window shade cloth have been increased 15 per cent by 
the Office of Price Administration. The increase, effective 
May 31, is, in the case of the oil and proxylin cloth, to 
take care of recent advances in labor and material costs 
and permit manufacturers during the next 12 months the 
same return on current net worth that they experienced in 
1936-39, as required by the government's wage-price policy. 
The increase for starch-filled window shade cloth, for 
which manufacturers have experienced similar cost 1n- 
creases, is a discretionary one to maintain supply of a low- 
priced commodity. 


Ceilings On Coated Fabrics Are Raised 


‘Manufacturers’ ceilings for fabrics coated with rubber, 
pyroxylin or oil, except coated window shade cloth, have 
been increased approximately per cent by the Office 
of Price Administration. The increase, effective May 24, 
was granted to take care of higher labor and material costs 
incurred since October, 1945, date of a previous price ad- 
justment. O. P. A. said that price relief for manufacturers 
of coated window shade cloth is still under consideration. 
The products given higher ceilings are sold generally to 
manufacturers of upholstered items, shower -curtains, sani- 
tary items and various other commodities utilizing coated 
fabrics. The users of this cloth who have formula ceilings 
based on current costs will be able to pass the price in- 
creases on. 


Du Pont Adopts New Vacation Plan 


- Employees of E. I. du Pont de Nemours. & Co. who have 
completed 15 or more years of service with the company, 
will receive an additional week's vacation each year at full 
pay under the terms of a new plan adopted by Du Pont. 
A two-week vacation with pay has been customary with the 
company for many years, and the new program will extend 
this to three weeks, beginning with the year the employee 
attains his 15th anniversary with the firm and continuing 
each year thereafter. The new plan is expected to affect 
immediately nearly 14,000 workers, or approximately 20 
per cent of the total Du Pont employment. 


Increase Noted In Rayon Woven Fabrics 

Production of rayon woven fabrics showed an increase 
of nine per cent, or 37,000,000 pounds, during the first 
quarter of 1946, as the total output rose to 434.3 million 


yards, according to the Bureau of the Census. Production © 


reached the highest point since 1943. The total yarn con- 
sumed amounted to 127,000,000 pounds, of which 105,- 
000,000 pounds were rayon yarn, 6,000,000 pounds cotton 
yarn and 16,00,000 pounds other than rayon or cotton yarn. 


South Carolina cotton yarn and textile plants are “slightly 
below” the national safety average accidents, according to 
R. L. Gamble, state labor commissioner. ‘The state accident 
frequency rate per one million man-hours was reported to 
be 12.98, compared to a national rate of 13.3. The figures 
resulted from study of 433 plants throughout the nation, 
including 182 in South Carolina. 
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Help you spin 
better yam 


PRECISION 


APRONS 


-Kentex Precision Aprons are balanced, 


true-running, long-wearing aprons—that 


assure you no-slip, trouble-free perform- 
ance. Because they grip tightly and fit 
exactly, they permit higher spindle speeds, 
and assure uniform tension and twist. They 
are helping many mills spin better yarn 
in bigger quantities. . . Write us for sam- 


ples, prices and complete information. 


APRON 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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THE SPINNER KNOWS... 


The Spinner using superior Dary Ring Travelers knows he 
is certain of superior performance . . . knows he'll get the 
consistent uniformity and extra wearability that permits 
higher spindle speeds. 


See your Dary representative NOW! 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOMN HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, 5. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 


BYRD MILLER 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


 BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


-DYE-BATH ASSISTANT 

. Dyeing Assistant .. . Water 
“Produces Brighter Shades .. . 
For All Fabrics. 
Effective in hard water, acid or atkaline boths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Date Extended To File For Higher Prices 


Cotton textile manufacturers, eligible to charge the 
higher prices permitted mills that pay high wages, have 
been given until June 29 to file their certificates of eligi- 
bility and receive written O. P. A. acknowledgment. Dis- 
tribution of certification forms was not completed in time 
to meet the former deadline, the agency said. This means 
the certificates should be filed by June 15, to allow the price 
agency time to prepare acknowledgments and get them to 
applicants before June 29, O. P. A. said. 

In the same action, effective May 31, the agency also ex- 
tended somewhat the right of cotton textile producers to 
charge the five per cent incentive premium applicable to 
the low-cost, essential. fabric constructions manufactured 
under Civilian Production Administration direction. Here- 
after a producer ordered by C. P. A. to alter the specifica- 
tions of any such constructions may apply for permission 
to charge the incentive premium on the altered construc- 
tion also. In another part of the action, O, P. A. expressly 
included window shade cloth from the list of print cloths 
eligible for the premium pfice. It was not intended to in- 
clude this construction, the agency explained, but the 
language of the order as originally written might have per- 


mitted a misinterpretation. 


Goodyear Employs Rayotwist In Tire Output 


Production of all sizes of passenger car tires of 6.50-16 
size and larger, with an especially developed cord known 
as Rayotwist, made of rayon filaments, has been announced 
by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. ' Hereto- 
fore, practically all passenger car tires produced in the in- 
dustry were made with cotton fabrics. Goodyear has been 
making increasing numbers of passenger car tires with 
Rayotwist fabrics since Federal Government restrictions 
were amended Nov. 15, 1945, to permit the use of rayon 
in automobile tires of 6.50 cross section and larger. 

Claimed advantages of Rayotwist cord, which was de- 


veloped from rayon filaments in Goodyear research labora- 
_ tories, include lighter but stronger than former cord; in- 


creased resistance to heat generation in high speed service 
resulting in improved tread wear, and substantially in- 
creased tire mileage resulting from cooler running tire. 


Future production of Rayotwist tires by Goodyear will de- 


pend entirely upon the amount of ,rayon filament available 
and the present supply is limited to such an extent that con- 
tinuous production of the sizes now being manufactured 
is nof promised definitely. 


P. T. |. Buys Site For New Campus 


_ Purchase of a 121% acre tract in Germantown, Pa., as the 
site of the proposed building of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute has been effected: A. modern textile school and 
dormitories will be erected by the institute to properly 
house machinery and equipment and to accommodate the 
increased student enrollment. The present institute build- 
ing, located at Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, was 
purchased in 1893. This building, part of which was 
Originally built in 1827, was later enlarged, but no addi- 


tions have been made in the last 68 years. Two million 


dollars is being expended in the institute’s new construc- 
tion program. 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 
A low cost synthetic organic compound of . |. 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- « 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 
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Yarns of the Future Are Discussed 


Nylon, less sensitive to water than any of the naturally 
occuring fibers, may some day be.surpassed in the quality 
of moisture-resistance by even newer laboratory-developed 
yarns, Dr. W. W. Watkins of the rayon technical division, 
Yerkes Plant, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., told the ladies auxiliary of the New York Exchange 
Clubs, at its annual convention at Niagara Falls, Ont., June 
3. Speaking of the textile industry in general, Dr. Watkins 
said, ““Wé know of materials in the test-tube stage today 
which are far superior to nylon in this respect, so that the 
day may come when textile fabrics will be almost completely 
impervious to the effects of water. 

“Once we eliminate the sensitivity to water,” he added, 
“one reason for dry cleaning will disappear.’” Pressing of 
apparel also will be reduced to a minimum, according to 
Dr. Watkins, who foresees “fabric which maintain their 
original appearance for nearly the whole life of the gar- 
ment, having creases where they are supposed to be and 
being free of creases or wrinkles where you don’t want 
them.” Wrinkle-resistance, combined with stability of pleats 
and creases, already high in nylon through its quality to 
take and retain a ‘‘pre-set’’ form, will persist through laun- 
dering, it was pointed out. 

Longer life for window curtains, draperies, awnings and 


automobile tops through greater. resistance to light also is 


foreseen by Dr. Watkins. “It is the effect of light which 
causes your curtains to tear, usually in the laundry, after 
they have been up for several years,’ he said. “We are 
seeking fibers today,” he continued, “‘which will be, for all 
practical purposes, completely impervious to the effects of 
light and weathering in general.’ Greater acid-resistance, 
less damage to garments from perspiration, and color reten- 
tion throughout the life of a fabric, regardless of light or 
laundering, are other important fiber properties mentioned 
by Dr. Watkins, which s scientists are — to improve. 


Du Pont Double 


To partially offset the shortage of chemists, physicists 
and trained engineers, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


this year will award more than twice as many university’ 


fellowships as in 1945. The new plan provides for 41 post- 
graduate fellowships in chemistry, five in physics, 15 in 
chemical engineering and seven in mechanical engineering. 
Six post-doctoral fellowships in chemistry also are included 
in the enlarged program. In 1945, 35 fellowships at 29 


universities were offered, compared with this year's program 
of 74 awards to 45 universities. The fellowships in me- 
chanical engineering are being awarded for the first time 
this year. 

This year, women as well as men are eligible, and, as 
in the past, the selection of the fellows and the problems 
on which they shall work are left entirely to the universities. 
Moreover, no restriction on future employment is placed 
on the recipient when the fellowship expires. The Du Pont 
fellowship committee this year has revived the post-doc- 
toral plan which was in effect prior to the war. Under 
this plan six post-doctoral fellowships will be made avail- 
able to departments of chemistry of selected universities 
for award to outstanding graduates, not necessarily from 
the same institution. 


Adding new capacity 
QUICK — with rings! 


There are two ways to increase production through rings: 
1. Replace badly worn rings with new DIAMOND FINISH, 
bringing speeds back up to maximum. 2. Introduce our — 
Eadie speed rings wherever applicable, yielding very sub- 
stantial gains. And remember — the famous DIAMOND 
FINISH high polish assures trouble-free starting as well as 
maximum life. 


WHITINSVILLE (455 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


‘wea 


FINISH 


SINCE 1896— 


celebration of our 50th Anniversary. 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD has served the Textile Industry 
of the South as distributors.of the World’s outstanding lines in— 


TEXTILE and MILL SUPPLIES 
ELECTRICAL and PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


We thank you sincerely for the major part you have played in making possible the 


MONTGOMERY & CRAWFORD, INC., 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Ceilings On Mohair and Yarns Are Raised 


Dollar-and-cent ceiling prices, higher than the 1941 
“freeze” prices they replace, have been set on sorted and 
partially processed mohair and yarns, to encourage the pro- 
duction of yarns needed in the manufacture of upholstery 
fabrics, the Office of Price Administration has announced. 
The action, effective May 31, changes the various ‘freeze’ 
prices charged by processors to a uniform basis and also 
makes allowance for increases in processing costs. In gen- 
eral, the new pricing schedule means about ten per cent in- 
crease in the prices of mohair yarns, the final product in 
the processing of mohair for weaving. Matchings, noils 
and tops correspondingly are priced at graduated levels 
which represent increases for some processors. 

The new price table includes one level of prices for 
matchings; another for noils, a third for tops and a schedule 
of prices for yarn. The order also establishes, by differ- 
ential, the prices for non-tabulated items, such as cut tops 
and yarns of other counts than those listed. Provision is 
likewise made for blends. The yarn prices listed in the 
amendment are based on the total costs of production of 
the principal mill which depends upon mohair top for its 
source of supply. -O. P. A. explained that the uniform 
price scales were ‘established primarily as a means of re- 
lieving an acute shortage of mohair yarns. Reports reach- 
ing the agency indicate that there was some danger that the 
increased demand for mohair upholstery fabrics by furni- 


ture manufacturers might not be met if the previous: 


“freeze’’ prices were continued. 


Clinics In Polymer Study Are Scheduled. 


To provide a direct service for chemical industries, a 
co-ordinated series of five summer laboratory clinics in 
those fields of graduate polymer study in which no com- 
pact instruction is available has been announced by the In- 


stitute of Polymer Research of the Polytechnic Institute of | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Starting June 21 and continuing until 
June 28, the first clinic is devoted to “Weight and Shape 
of Polymer Molecules in Solution.’ The other clinics are 
July 15-19, a second session of “Weight and Shape of 
Polymer Molecules in Solution; Aug. 12-23, “Industrial 
Applications of X-ray Diffraction;’’ Aug. 26-31, ““Advanc- 
ed X-ray Diffraction Course,” and Sept. 2-6, “The Prepara- 
tion of High Polymers in Bulk, Solution, Suspension and 
Emulsion.”’ 


Johnston Urges Support Of Cotton Program 


Stressing the seriousness of the economic battle fof mar- 
kets ahead, Oscar Johnston, president of the National Cot- 
ton Council; has urged members of the industry to lend 
maximum support to the council’s program of sales promo- 
‘tion, research, production and marketing efficiency, and in- 
creased foreign trade during the 1946-47 crop year. Mr. 
Johnston said that through aggressive activity on all fronts 
the cotton industry can compete successfully with the pro- 
ducers and processors of any other fiber. He warned, how- 
ever, that the full support of every member of the industry 
from farmer to spinner would be necessary if cotton ts to 
Carry on necessary activities to the extent they are needed. 

“Much progress has already been made on all fronts,” 
the council president declared, “but the real struggle is only 
beginning. What has been done for cotton in the field of 
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fashion through sales promotion must be done for cotton 
in household uses and industrial fields. The new uses 
which have been developed for cotton and the improve- 
ments in old uses are mere indications of what can be ac- 


complished through adequate research. Progress toward 


lower production costs through mechanization proves we 
are on the right track, but a great deal more experimenta- 
tion and research will be necessary before we reach the ulti- 
mate goal. The need for redevelopment of cotton’s foreign 
markets is another of our most pressing problems. Prior 


to the war almost half of the normal annual consumption | 


of American cotton was by foreign spindles. Every effort 
must be made to re-establish American cotton in these vital 
markets.”’ 

Current response to the council’s 1946-47 finance pro- 
gram is extremely encouraging, Mr. Johnston declared, 
stating that at the end of May 3,253 cotton gins had 
signed finance agreements in comparison with 1,457 on 
the same date in 1945. He said that after the first ten days 
of the sign-up campaign among compresses and _ ware- 
houses, almost two-thirds of the compresses in the South- 
west and valley areas had signed agreements. The cam- 
paign is to be extended to the Southeast during June and 
July. | 


Cotton and Wool Research Legislation Studied 


Legislation designed to increase greatly the extent of 
government research into the production, processing and 
marketing of agricultural commodities, including cotton 
and wool, recently was before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the House Committee on 
Agriculture. The legislation, supported by the National 
Cotton Council along with national farm organizations and 
agricultural groups, provides for annually increasing grants 
of funds which would total 41 million dollars a year by 
1952 and remain at that figure thereafter. It is estimated 
that between 17 and 18 million dollars of the 41 million 
dollars would be devoted to cotton research. The legisla- 
tion takes the form of an amendment to the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935, which covered practically the same 
field. Supporters of the legislation have expressed hope 
of arranging immediate hearings and obtaining a vote be- 
fore Congress adjourns for the summer. 


Du Pont's Jackson Laboratory To Expand 


Construction of a new addition to the 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Jackson Laboratory at Deepwater Point, 
N. J., will begin soon. The new section, 216 feet long 
and 52 feet wide, will be a two and one-half story build- 
ing of reinforced-concrete with a brick veneer and will cost 
approximately $600,000. The wing will provide additional 
othce space, 15 laboratory rooms for individual research, 
and space for increased library facilities. Change house 
facilities, a storeroom, and a receiving and shipping room 
will be located in the basement. 

A new price support plan for wool, which, beginning 
with the 1947 crop, would hold it until two years after 
the end of the war at 90 per cent of the average price dur- 
ing the period from August, 1934, to July, 1939, has been 
approved by the Senate’s special wool committee. The 
measure is a substitute for an earlier bill and is reported 
to be under study by the Senate agriculttire committee. 
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British Cotton Working Party Makes Report 

Proposals for surveys of existing machinery and an in- 
dependent investigation of ‘the textile machinery industry; 
the formation of a compulsory levy to be balanced by an 
increase in the controlled prices of yarn and cloth; the 
establishment of a central factory owned by the trade to test 
new methods of production on a commercial scale, and the 
formation of .a central co-operative marketing firm were 
among recommendations of the British Cotton Working 
Party, appointed to aid in the revitalization of Lancashire's 
chief industry, in their recently issued report. The report 
calls for an early conference between representatives of 
rayon and other textile industries to consider their future 


‘relations and also for a clear statement of government 


policy regarding Japan. The report further scores taxation 


-in England and abroad as a luxury and labels the British 
rayon excise duties as a regrettable handicap to the develop-.. 


ment of the industry. 


Employers Told Workers’ Health Their Concern 


Good health service in industry now “is management's 
job and if management doesn’t take the responsibility, 
somebody else will,’ Dr. Victor G. Heiser; medical con- 
sultant to the National Association of Manufacturers, told 
community, medical and industrial leaders in Denver, 
Colo., June 4. Urging an end to the notion that the work- 
er's health is strictly his own affair and that employers can 
let their employees look out for themselves, he declared that 
the industrial health service promises rich returns for man- 
agement, employees and public alike. Dr. Heiser spoke be- 
fore the Rocky Mountain Regional Industrial Health Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Council on Industrial Health of 
the American Medical Association.” 

“Without high-volume production,” he said, “we never 
will get out of the hole America is in now. But we never 
will obtain the production of which our economy is capable 
without giving more attention to the physical and mental 
fitness of employees.’ Pointing to the close check which 
company managers put on machinery before it is installed 
in the plant and after it is in use, to avoid breakdowns or 
inferior work, he asked, “But how about the workers who 
operate the equipment? Maximum. production cannot be 
expected from a machine that is always breaking down. 
Neither can the human organism function at peak effective- 
ness unless it is kept in peak condition.” 


— —- — 


Closing exercises of the North Carolina Vocational Tex- 
tile School, Belmont, will be held June 12 at 11 a. m. Rev. 
George D. Heaton, D.D.; pastor of Myers Park Baptist 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., will discuss human relations in 


industry. Diplomas and certificates will be awarded to stu- 


dents who have completed certain units of work in the 
school. Martin L. Rhodes is superintendent of the school, 
and Tilden W. Bridges is principal. 


Clarifying revisions have been made in the basic cotton 
fabric and yarn set aside order, to bring it in line with 
changes already made in its supplements, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration has announced. The basic order 
is M-317 and the changes have already been announced in 
M-317A which distributes cotton broad woven fabric under 
a set-aside and in M-317C which does the same for cotton 
yarn. 
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MAINTENANCE 


e CLEANING 
e REPAIRING 


Let us discuss with you the advisability 
of applying a HOT COAT of NO-OX-ID 
to the interior of your tanks. NO-OX-ID 
produces a smooth, sealed surface that 
makes the inside of the tank absolutely 
rust-proof ... and it lasts indefinitely. 
Phone (office) 1409 (residence) 1062-Y 


OFFICE 


Ss 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


We Buy, Sell, Maintain, Paint, and Repair Tanks and Standpipes 


BO Xx 


HANK CLOCKS 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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AGENTS 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320. BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayons 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


_MERCHANDISING- CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc 
Selling _Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Representatives for 

Sla Ul hter ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 

Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 
Weather-Ometers 
| lachinery B. H. BUNN CO. 

Package Tying Machines 
S. BLICKMAN, INC. 

Oompa Ny Stainless Steel Special! Equipment 
CIDEGA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide, 

e Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. Classing Lamps 


Cotton 


What Congress will do to the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration continues to concern a majority of mill and Worth 
Street commission house executives. As long as this vital 
question remains unanswered, leading gray goods sources 
point out, just so long will the market continue in the dol- 
drums. There can be no logical business reason why houses 
should extend themselves when some of the O. P. A. pric- 
ing powers might soon be clipped, they say. 

Though some selling organizations have released por- 
tions of their second quarter export set-asides, there are 


still many houses that have not started to sell these goods 


for export as yet, it is said. 


An unchanging picture of quiet prevailed in the fine 


goods market as most houses limited their activities to 
shipping cloth against old conttacts. A few spot sales in 
insignificant quantities were made, it was said. Production 
is still below expectations though fine goods men admit 
that the tight conditions are just as much a result of the 
abnormal demand as any output lack. The threat of future 
labor disputes has been added to the problems of a market 
already unsure as a result of the coal situation and the 
future of O. P. A. 


Although the railroad strike was abruptly ended, ob- 
servers in the textile market stress that even the short in- 
terruption in deliveries incurred will be such as to disrupt 
all operating schedules for the coming month. Hopes of 
mills to have all deliveries cleared up by the end of June 
so as to enter the third quarter with open books, it is said, 
now seem dashed 


Expressions of disappointment continue to be heard on 
every side regarding the amounts of industrial fabrics mills 


‘are making available through the set-asides of M-317A. 


Though the automotive industry is reported to have im- 
proved its inventories of cottons quite a bit sirice issuance 
of this quarterly regulation, the same is not true for other 
trades, it is pointed out. Some of them, such as the rubber 
industry, continue in dire need of fabrics. 

Cotton broad woven goods production amounted to 2,- 
251 million linear yards in the first quarter, 1946, the 
Bureau of the Census has reported. This is an increase of 
171 million yards or nine per cent over the fourth quarter, 
1945. Production. of tire cord and fabric increased from 
113 million pounds in the fourth quarter to 120 million 
pounds in the first quarter. There were 408,000 looms in 
place March 30, of which 387,000 were active on the first 
shift, 355,000 on the second shift and 119,000 on the third 
shift. The total loom hours operated during the first 
quarter amounted to 457 million hours compared to 412 
million hours in the fourth quarter of 1945. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
fabrics for diversified uses 


(1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARDO STREET \ 


WEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Veteran observers in the Philadelphia cotton sale yarn 
market, noting that manpower problems have impeded pro- 
duction to a certain extent during the past six months, be- 
lieve that such difficulties are now clearing up. Attention is 
directed to the fact that once pricing troubles were reme- 
died, some spinners still found the worker reservoir in- 
sufficient to expand operations. And in many cases, it is 
stressed, this condition still exists. . 

Cotton yarn interests standing to suffer heavily from the 
railroad strike had, in the majority of cases, taken pre- 
cautionary steps and completed arrangements for a switch 
to truck transportation. Much of the yarn handled through 
the Philadelphia market is ordinarily moved by motor rather 


than rail systems. The nation’s other major strike, soft. 


coal, managed to put a bad crimp in the operations of a 
number of yarn producers. Fuel stockpiles reached a very 
low point at many mills, and other spinners had to reduce 
and even shut down operations for a time. 

The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry Operated during April’at 109.7 of capacity on a 
two-shift, 80-hour week basis, compared with 101.7 per 
cent during March this year and 116.9 during April last 
year. Spinning spindles in place April 30 totaled 23,838,- 
134 of which 21,972,784 were active at some time during 
the month, compared with 23,815,614 amd 21,957,254 for 
March this year, and 23,147,968 and 22,158,674 for. April 
a year ago. Active spindle hours for April totaled 9,133,- 
173,240 or an average of 383 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 9,820,542,812 and 390 for April last year. 

A total of 210.8 million pounds of cotton yarn made for 
sale was produced during the first quarter of 1946, an in- 
crease of 14.9 million pounds over the last quarter of 1945. 
Output of carded weaving yarns was equal during the two 
periods; carded knitting yarns jumped from 36.8 to 41.6 
million; carded thread yarns from 1.3 to 1.8 million; comb- 
ed weaving yarns decreased from 14.4 to 12.7 million; 
combed knitting yarn production rose from 27.3 to 33.1 
million pounds, and combed thread yarns from 6.2 to 7.3 
million. 

World cotton production in 1945-46, the crop now be- 
ing marketed, is estimated at 21,650,000 bales (of 478 
pounds net), the Department of Agriculture reports. This 
is the smallest world crop since 1923-24 and represents a 
reduction of 12 per cent from the 1944-45 production of 
24,615,000 bales and of 30 per cent from the five-year 
(1935-39) average of nearly 31 million bales. The reduc- 
tion is due mainly to lower output in the United States. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


"lf seven maids with seven mops 
Swept it for balf a year, 
Do you suppose)’ the Walrus said, 
“That they could get it clear?”’ 
(with apologies to Alice in Wonderland) 


“Do you suppose,”’ the Walrus said, 


That they can get it clear: 


We are making every effort to carry on our long-established prac- 
tice of making prompt deliveries, but in spite of this, we cannot 
avoid some delays at the present time. So if your orders do not 
arrive as quickly as you would like, remember that we are trying 
—as our artist puts it—to mop up the tide of orders as fast as we 
can without sacrificing any of the traditional SOLVAY quality. 
We appreciate the loyalty and cooperation of our customers and 
hope that before long we will again be in a position to promise 
immediate delivery. 


SOLVAY) SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Specialty Cleansers, Chlorine Products, Ammonium & Potassium Products, Calcium Chiende 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are freyuently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La.. Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C.; The Akron Belting Co.. 406 8. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River 
Wooten. Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office: E: J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall] St., Greensboro, N. C.; O. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 
_ Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept.. Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blivd., 
Charlotte, N. O. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. B. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 


St., Charlotte, N. ©.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.: Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr., Phone 2-4073; Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.;: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 994, Green- 
ville, 8. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Trussville. Ala... Phone 
127; Harry Green, 1440 2nd Ave., Columbus, Ga. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. 
Plant, 2130 N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 5S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5 . 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. S&S. 
Quetn, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO.. INC., EDWARD H.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO.,. CHAS., 617 Arch 8t.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices. 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young: Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin. Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia. N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.; Spartanburg. 8. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Seles and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Knoxville. Tenn.: James A. Brittain. 3526 Cliff 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 


Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hiliside Ave., Gien Ellyn. 
Chicago. Tll.: Miller. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 
BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 


Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N C 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO.. Hartsville. S. C 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 
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CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. ' 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N.C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, 
Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products 
Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeestern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Megr.: Corn Products Salés Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C.; Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blidg., Atlanta. 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
ai.d Plant: 1605 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336; 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


York City. Sou. Offices 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries... 


P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H: O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
8. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave... N.E., Atlanta. Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave.,; Memphis, Tenn.; 
O. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.; 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, .Dist. Mgr., 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Officés and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., INC., E. L., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 8St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man; O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. 
Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
— 2643. Atianta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., Dallas 1, 
ex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A..G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.: Stanley D. 
Berg. 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
Rep.: RC. Aycock. 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bildg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co.. Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia. 
N. C.: C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Seles Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg.. Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St.. Houston. Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex. Sales 
Office at 421-523 C. & 8. National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race 8t., 
Baltimore 36 Md; 818 Tuckaseegee Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3. Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C. J. W. Lassiter. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.: Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. ©, Mills, Jr., Columbia, 8S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.; G. P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. 
Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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1945 Bell Avenue « Concord, N. H. 


CHECK STRAPS 


| From the finest Hair-on Leather 
LOOM LEATHERS 
From the finest obtainable Leather 
Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 


from 
ROBERT B. ROWLAN D, Special Representative 
P. O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for J 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ONEPIECT 


LINING 


ea US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


For 


REPAIRING 


HOLBROOK 


RAW 


GOODS 


specifications. 


W, 
LONG Blade Spindles 

SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


_ RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


FROM A SOUTHERN MILL’ 


“Bit 


RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN. inc 


NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Monutactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. |. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 160. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028. 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Loulsiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.;: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. Pirst St., Paducah, Ky.: Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Suppl) Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.;: The Cameron. & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Pulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFPetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. x. o.; G. F. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. ©C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N.C. 


HERSEY. HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., .303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead &t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C.. Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St..Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultze, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Cahriotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenberg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C.; G. J. Reese, 701 N. 
Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlant-, 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 8. Linwood St.. 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City. N. C. 


Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. F. 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING. & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 5. Tryon 8t., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 
INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 


Box 897, Greensboro, N 
s. C. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 8. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.:. Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.: Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. 8S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atianta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte. N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, S. C. W. O. Slimback. Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
8. CO. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Der, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5 
C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J 


C.; Ww. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
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Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. ie St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: ‘1. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer 5. 


LAMBETH RBOPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Ss. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Blidg., ‘Pall River, Mass. 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & CO., Greenville, S. O. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. Y. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 


ville; Lewis Supply Co.,. Memphis. Virginia—-Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS Co. Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York ry 4 
Southeastern Dist. Ssles Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354. Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laure! St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.: 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle, Gen. Branch 
Mer., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2. N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Megr., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine B8t., 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O,. Box 221, Griffin. Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead 8St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Piant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


0: ELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 


Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse; Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 23-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8. C., Phone 1302. 


, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 


Frank 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


1812 Main 8t., 
(including Canada), O. E. 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


Char- 
. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 


‘Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 


Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass. 
lanta Office. Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
ply Co.. Clinton, 8. C. 


5 Church 8t., Rocky Mount, 


. and Charlotte. N C. At- 


Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 


PEASE & Co., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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CARD ROOM BOBBINS 


CREEL, TWISTER , AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Terrell Machine 


Charlo tte, 


Beautiful Landscapes 
around your Living and Working places pay dividends. 
Leading Nurseries will be 


sent on request. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 
DEPARTMENT T 3 HICKORY, N. C. 


Beautiful Silver Anniversary 
Catalog of Shrubbery, Roses, 
Evergreens and Fruit Trees 
from one of the South's 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


 MMANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


_MILLBURY, MASS., U.S. A. 


| _ Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell yeu more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 


Calcium -Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 
Cleaners, Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 


| Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 
ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 
Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Divy.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, -815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t.. 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. ©. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. 0. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office’ 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306, O. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. ©.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts. Atlanta; Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone 8St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 


Vasser 
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Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 650th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 

N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.: C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mgr, Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden S8t., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Div Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg.,. Atlanta 3. 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industri] Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 


Jacksonville, Fla.;: Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. ' 

SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., S.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.., 


F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.;: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685,: Lakeland, Fila.; 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.;: W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6, Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.;: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H: &. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Industrial Oil 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 8S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 17777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.;: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, 8. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; oO. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage OCo., 224 W. ist Bt... 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Enoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
8. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Gullford College. N. C.;: H. WwW. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fietcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham Sst., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 64 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta. Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atianta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C. 
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Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 612-514 W. Fourth S8t., 
lotte, N. ©. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S&S. C.; H. FP. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Chaeriotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevalic 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones and W. L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Saies Co., 651 Humphries St., 8.W., Tel. Main 4110, 


Char- 


Atlanta, Ga.;: W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.: South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr.; Louls P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal] cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8: Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8, C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 


Atianta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


5. E. Dist. Office: 1122 8S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard; P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., 
Room at 173 W. Pranklin Ave., P. O. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


with Sou. Office and Stock 
Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, V 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep:: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869; Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
A. A. (‘‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C, Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga ; 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO.. Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Re- 
public bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
703. Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. ©.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hall, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
ge Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
N 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY TROY, P. O. Box 1246, 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou; Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, R. No. 15. Knoxville. Tenn. 
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HYGROLIT* 


There is also a 
HYGROLIT LIQUID 

for YOUR particular Yarn Conditioning Problems! 
Yes, we have licked them for hundreds and hundreds of 
leading textile mills. HYGROLIT CONDITIONING LIQUIDS 
are compounded, under most rigid control, for your specific 
requirements. Our researeh laboratory and technical staff, 
with many years of specialized experience in textile condi- 
tioning, are at your disposal without obligation. 


Ask for descriptive literature and Questionnaire No. 911 


KEARNY 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S.C 
Montreal Mexico Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires Antwerp 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


/| F it's Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 
quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 
Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
OUR MOTT QUALITY AT A cost 
reanz ousends of repeated orcers 
| 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN OuTFit 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof) 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


PINS and LAGS 


CAR DING 
BEATER 


LAG 
‘ 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


- It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & 303 3rd Ave, Newark, W. J. 
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IMPROVED 4 
HANDLING OPERATIONS | 


BETTER 
_ SHIPPING 


Taking these three measures to avoid 
foreign matter in your fiber bales, will help 
us build wider, more stable markets for your 


cotton by-products. 


Through careful laboratory control and 
specialized research, we are creating many 
new customers, whose requirements can 
be met only by consistently clean, uncon- 
taminated fibers. 


By cooperating with us in this long range 
improvement program—aimed at opening 

up hitherto untapped outlets for cotton 
fibers—you can share in the resulting increased 
demand and greater dollar and cents 
returns. Your continued efforts to turn out 

a larger percentage of high quality cotton 
fibers, combined with our pioneering 
technical service, will assure more “stretch”’ 


to your fiber resale profits. 


~The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 


Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Charlotte,N.C. New York, N. Y. 
Plants and Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 


Greensboro, N. C. Detroit, Mich. 


COTTON 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] | f 


‘ 


ORGANIZED LABOR HAS OVERPLAYED ITS HAND and come to the turn- 
ing point. Laws putting limits on its powers and rights are in the 
making. The President, maneuvered by coal, rail and industrial 
strikes into a position where he is forced to seek limitations, is 
asking for drastic restrictions on strikes and work stoppages. Con- 
gress, with maneuverings and some delay, is enacting the most drastic 
labor controls in national history. Labor will have new standards of 
conduct and procedure in the future, with many of its "gains" severely 

clipped, and the public interest raised to paramount consequence. 
‘Employers will be put back on an equal footing. Growing public re- 
sentment is forcing an Administration change in policy as well as 
action by Congress. 

The amended Case Bill as passed by the Senate carries the 

@ Byrd amendment outlawing royalty payments to unions for their exclu- 
“sive control, and the Hobbs anti-racketeering measure. While the 

® Senate Labor Committee stripped out the House floor-inserted amend- 
ments and otherwise pulled the bill's teeth, Senate action put all of. 
them back. The bill, in substantially House-passed form was enacted 
by the Senate, 49 to 29, at 10:30 p. m., with a dozen elderly senators 
who favored it absent after a day of grinding debate. 

The Byrd amendment specifies the general purposes for which 
all royalty payments, covered by a written agreement with employers, 
shall be spent, with employers and employees equally represented in 
administration. It does not destroy plans now in existence, nor pre- 
* vent creation of new health and welfare funds, but requires that all 
we Payments go into a trust fund for the benefit of employees and their 
@ dependents. An annual audit and public accounting must be rendered. 

. Prestige of the President has been given its strongest boost 

*% since: he entered the White House, according to telegrams pouring in 

@ on Congress, by his firm action in asking for drastic legislation to 

= deal with strikes and recalcitrant union leaders. Some unionists are 
m bitter, but a vast part of organized labor, weary of continued strikes 
™ and arrogance in its top ranks, is voicing approval. The public re- 
-f* sponse in aproval is surprising both to the President and to Congress. 
\ John L. Lewis, wielding a power no other labor leader has | 
3 ever possessed, is beating a slow retreat, although still determined 
to challenge the Truman Administration and the powers of government. 
Despite seizure, the miners did not return to work, but Lewis did not. 
square away for a finish fight. 

Chief handicap of the Government heretofore dealing with 
strikes has been the cumbersome conciliation and mediation boards 
staffed in recent years by union sympathizers and ineffectual men. 
They have been no match for stubborn strike leaders. Mediation ma- 
chinery will be streamlined, and the "packed" boards are on the way 


@ out. (Over) 
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New legislation restricting use of union dues and funds in 
political campaigns, and requiring periodic financial accountings by 
unions, is shaping up in the House. The mainspring is the widespread 
use of C.1.0. funds in state primaries, and the threat of Whitney to 
spend all of the railway trainmen's $47,000,000 treasury "to defeat 
Mr.Truman in the next election." Rep. Domengeaux (D., La.) is opening 
the way with a House resolution calling for a far reaching House in- 
vestigation of these funds in political campaigns. 

Long-standing labor warfare is at the root of the wed tena 
strike. Johnston and Whitney have waged a jurisdictional fight for 
years with other rail unions and many railroad labor experts assert 
they deliberately pulled their strike to get more for their members, 
undercut other leaders, and build themselves up as the real leaders 
of railroad labor. With Lewis and Petrillo, they have long been 
labor's "bad boys." 

. Labor leaders who have not shared in the big White House 
concessions in strike situations are increasingly resentful, and out- 
spoken in criticism of price advances due to wage increases in which 
their members have not shared. The Administration overplayed its 
hand in yielding to aggressions of big unions, and has lost ground 
with small unions. This is notably true of 18 rail unions that aid 
not join two brotherhoods in the railroad strike. 

A minimum hourly wage of 65 cents an hour, without progressive 
increases, will probably be reported to the House by its Labor Commit- 
tee, and in line with the Senate-passed bill. Strong opposition will 
be encountered on the House floor, where a segment of members will 
contend for 55 or 60 cents. An effort will be made to report the bill 
under a rule that will prevent inclusion of a new farm parity price 
formula. 

: O.P.A.'s tight standards on price relief will be effectually 
broken by the hard and fast restrictions in the bill extending price 
controls that the Senate's Banking and Currency Committee will bring 
in. Price controls on many commodities will be summarily removed and 
M.A.P. will be scrapped. The bill will retain the House's drastic 
provisions, and go much further in setting up automatic decontrols, 
limitations on subsidies, and restoration of normal trade practices 
and discounts. Rents will remain untouched. The President will have 
the option of signing it or ending all price control on July l. 

Imports, especially in textiles, are approaching the volume 
level exceeded only in 1920, when prices were much higher. fhe in- 
flow may reach a new high record in 1947. While exports have been 
rising, too, they're beginning to taper off since Allies no longer 
receive lend-lease goods at little or no cost. Should the present 
rate of imports continue, the total for 1946 will be $4.4 billion. 
The total in 1920; on a lower price level than now, was $5.3 billion. 

Vast corporate profits. from which wage increases out of 
strikes were to be paid, are not showing up in reports for the first 
quarter of 1946. Many companies are dipping deep into reserves, and 
show severe losses from prolonged shutdowns. Earnings reports reveal - 
that tax refunds; are insufficient to meet more than a part of post-war 
losses, and reserves of some large companies are already severely . 
strained. 

Virginia’ s new picketing law sets strict rules. It prohibits 
(1) Use of force, threats, violence or:intimidation with any person's 
exercise of the right to work; (2) Use of insulting or threatening 
language to induce a person to quit work or refrain from seeking 
work; (3) Picketing that is violent, interferes with premises' in- 
gress or egress, or obstructs roads and sidewalks; and (4) picketing 
by any person who is not, or just prior to a strike was not, a bona 
fide employee of the plant being picketed. 
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DRIVING UP OR DOWN 


Have you a Tough drive problem? 
TANNATE-ROCKWOOD will help you 


The Tannate-Rockwood. Drive provides a simple 
means of maintaining correct belt tension. Too little 
tension permits a belt to slip . . . wastes power—too 
much tension causes wear on belt and bearings. The 
Tannate-Rockwood Drive avoids both of these con- 
ditions by assuring correct tension using the weight 
of the motor on the pivoted Rockwood base. It is 
carefully designed to do just that. | 


The Tannate Belt, because of its great strength and 
flexibility and unusual endurance keeps maintenance 
costs down, assures long life. 


TANNATE LEATHER BELTING IS AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


SHORT CENTER DRIVES 
J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


When Unfailing Performance 
Is Imperative---You'll Need--- 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 


“Whe Léather with the Hair on™ 


REG. U. 5S. PAT. OFF. 


TEXTILE LEATHERS 


It is a fact, noted by an ever-increasing number of Textile 
Supply Buyers, that each one of the quality group of 
paar . Textile Leathers greatly outlasts other textile leather. 


This long-lasting efficiency is readily explainable because 
yaa Textile Leathers are made to last. 


Conceived in a desire to make a Textile Leather better than 
what is commonly known as best, these leather specialties 
are made from what we consider is the world’s best leather 
for this purpose. 


They were put in the melting-pot of severe tests under actual 
working conditions in different mills in different parts of 
the country. After years of hard, driving experiment, they 
emerged as the acknowledged quality plus economy Textile 
Leathers. 


You can buy them with absolute confidence that you are 
making the best “‘buy’’ in Textile Leathers. Insist on the 


genuine, trademarked 


Bondaron Loop Pickers Bondaron Round Leather 
Bondaron Check Straps Belt 

Bondaron Harness Straps Bondaron Hold-up Straps 
Bondaron Lug Straps Bondural Picker 
Bondaron Bumper Straps Leathers 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of Textile 
Leathers and Belting 
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VEEDER-ROOT 


2-3 COUNTERS. e¢ 
that give you better 


‘COUNTROL 


One of the most important advances 

is the adoption of plastics in the pro- 

duction of the new resetting figure wheels, which are 

designed to resist over-throwing in all Veeder-Root 

Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measuring Counters of the 
2-3 type. To this use, plastics bring these new advantages: 


1. Greater wear-resistance. 


2. Clearer readability of figures. For plastics are naturally 
brighter white and sharper black . . . easy to clean. 


3. Easier to mold in the intricate inner design of this wheel 
—which is really a wheel within a wheel. 


You get these new advantages with every order for Veeder- 
Root Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting Machine Counters 
of the 2-3 type... plus the engineered protection against over- 


throwing. Get in touch with your nearest Veeder-Root office “T i 
... have a Veeder-Root engineer show you this latest ‘‘first”’ VE 7 D 7 R- R T ra 
in Veeder-Root Control. 
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